








® Railroad trains run over a large portion of the West and Middle West on rails manufactured in Western steel mills. 
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WHICH ONE WOULD YOU CHOOSE? 





COMFORT TOO SAVES MONEY 


Give your burner a cutting torch with the maximum comfort value. 
Some prefer the high pressure valve lever on top, some on the 
bottom, some in front and some in the rear of the torch. Which of 
these VICTOR hand cutting torches do you like the best? Of one 
thing you can be sure—no matter what the choice, VICTOR cutting 
torches are designed for maximum operating speed and minimum 
ownership cost. 


am y| VICTOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
| 844 FOLSOM ST. © SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 
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OVER 120 YEARS OF 
INSULATION EXPERIENCE 












This 144 ft. long cylinder, operated at 260°F., ‘ a 
insulated by Western Asbestos Co. with J-M 


? ond d with J-M Flexboard J-M Superex combination insulation being installed by 
Rock Wool and covered with J-} exboard. 


Western Asbestos Company on a 35,000 K. W. turbine. 
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.e that’s why Western Asbestos Co. 
can offer more on any insulation job! 


THE COMBINED EXPERIENCE of Western Asbestos Co. and Johns- ; ‘ 

Manville Corporation of over 120 years— makes available to you a great qe es os 

reservoir of practical knowledge, gained in thousands of insulation instal- al Ke 

lations of every conceivable type. Air heater casing insulated with J-M 85% Magnesia 

Here is a “team” who through the development of new and improved blocks and finished with a covering of asbestos cement. 
materials, extensive engineering and field experience, and craftsmanship in 
application, have established themselves as the leading choice in the insula- 
tion field. 

That's why Western Asbestos Co. can offer more from engineering to 
application, on any insulation job. It is your complete assurance of a job 
performed with utmost speed, precision and economy. Your insulation re- 
quirements can be accurately determined by a survey our representative will 
be glad to make. 


Contractors and Distributors for Johns-Manville Corporation 


WESTERN ASBESTOS CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS + ENGINEERS » CONTRACTORS 








675 TOWNSEND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, TELEPHONE HEMLOCK 4884 = Installing Rock Cork. For cold room insulation J-M , 
LATHAM SQUARE BLDG., OAKLAND 12 + 1224 EYE STREET, SACRAMENTO 14 Rock Cork sheets are highly efficient and economical... 
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F you make it of wire, you'll find in the more than 400 in Na 
different types of wire we manufacture .. . not only the -A 
wire exactly right for your needs, but the best wire of its whict 
type being produced anywhere. | waste 
The urgent necessity of highly mechanized warfare has desir. 
stimulated astounding advances in the art of wire making. be re 
New steels and better steels have been developed, new — 
techniques in wire making have been invented. We have Indu 


learned not only how to produce wire for the most exacting 
requirements but how to turn it out faster and in greater i 





quantities. All this will inevitably be reflected in the wire wg 
we are able to offer you as war’s needs become less pressing. 7 
: : ‘ agem 
Right now is not too soon to plan to use this superior wire er 

in your product of tomorrow. Our modern mills can supply ston 
whatever type of wire you require—either direct from the oT 
Pacific Coast, or from other strategic locations. And our tom 
wire specialists have accumulated a lot of good ideas that any § 
you may find helpful. 4 joit 
closir 

COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY Th 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle “7 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY Mean 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York with 

United States Steel Export Company, New York orgar 

motit 

UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Saving Paper Is Self-Protection 


LREADY complaints are beginning to be heard that the pro- 
ea of new civilian goods are running into serious packag- 
ing problems, due to the shortage of paper. Salvage of paper is 
usually appealed for on a patriotic basis, but it might be worth 
while for the average manufacturer to consider just where his 
bread is buttered. Consequently it should be to every manufac- 
turer's interest to lend all the help possible to paper salvage cam- 

aigns in his area, since there can be no easing in the paperboard 
supply until more materials are available. 


Westernizing Influence Needed 


— as the West has fared in President Truman’s 
cabinet, it has been entirely left out in the recent reshuffling of 
assistant secretaries in the Navy Department. A vital need exists, 
as far as our Western regional economy is concerned, for represen- 
tation in that department. 

Today, and probably for many years to come, the most impor- 
tant part of the country as far as the Navy is concerned, is the Pa- 
cific Coast. Here the Navy has to be serviced for its most vital 
activities, and here is where it will be largely based. In June the 
Navy was supplied with more than a billion dollars to spend on 
vatious construction jobs on the Pacific Coast, and on advanced 
bases, mostly in the Pacific. The creation of the office known as 
Commander of the Western Sea Frontier, which Admiral Ingersoll 
now holds, is ample testimonial to the importance of the Pacific 
Coast and neighboring inland states to the importance of this area 
in Navy plans. 

A last-minute rush to back some Westerner for the positions 
which Secretary Forrestal filled with Easterners would have been 
wasted effort, but a careful, intelligent program for the future is 
desirable, so that when new appointments are to be made it will 


be recognized from the outset that the West should be given 
representation. 


Industrial Peace Charter Clarified 


Wes ~amersieaage on the “Stop, Look, and Listen!" editorial in 
the May issue of Western Industry, in which a warning was 
issued against accepting the Johnston-Green-Murray labor man- 
agement charter to promote industrial peace without further clari- 
fication, we are in receipt of the following letter from Eric John- 
ston, president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States: 

“The editorial, 1 gather, interprets section four of the charter 
to mean a ‘freeze’ of labor legislation. Of course, it doesn’t mean 
any such thing. Recently, Messrs. Green, Murray and myself issued 
4 joint statement clarifying this section of the charter. I am en- 
closing a copy of the statement.” 

The statement says: 


“This provision means what it says—no more and no less. It 
means that labor should be free to organize and bargain collectively 
with management. Otherwise, it does not preclude any of the 
organizations which are parties to the charter from seeking or pro- 
moting any legislation which they may deem advisable, or from 
seeking the amendment or repeal of existing legislation.” 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 


® Recent developments in regard to the 
Geneva and Fontana steel mills tend to ob- 
scure the fact that the West already had a 
sizable steel industry before the war. The 
largest of these prewar mills is that of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, with a 
capacity close to that of Geneva. On the 
cover is a view of the rail loading dock at 
Pueblo, with a blast furnace in the background 
and a closeup of railroad rails. 
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| SHIPS REPAIRED 


LARGE & SMALL 
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Ir TAKES one kind of “know how” to build ships... it takes 
another kind to repair them! Commercial Iron Works has both. 
Since 1916 CIW has been building and repairing tugs, river boats, 
flat-tops, landing craft, mine sweepers, yes, and even dredges. 
During these 29 years Commercial Iron Works has been the lead- 
ing ship repair firm in this port. CIW’s reputation for “know how” 
in both shipbuilding and ship repair has become a legend on the 
Pacific Coast. Little wonder then that with the advent of war both 
the United States and the British Navies commissioned Commercial 
Iron Works to build, convert and repair ships for their navies. To 
their already vast engineering and construction experience CIW 
added the “know how” of installing radar, air conditioning equip- 
ment, refrigeration units, pumps and intricate diesel installations 
to the rigid requirements of the world’s two greatest navies. Today 
every iota of CIW’s famed “know how” is being utilized to bring 
the war in the Pacific to a speedy conclusion. In the postwar 
tomorrows to come this same “know how’’ will be at your disposal 
for ship repair, conversion and new ship construction. 


Prepared for Global War...and Global Peace! 


Commercial Iron Works is strategically located to serve by 
rail, truck and water the Pacific Northwest's vast inland 
empire, as well as the incalculable postwar markets of South 
America, Alaska and the Far East. Ships now leaving CIW 
dockside enroute to ocean warfare, will sail 

throughout the postwar world, 
laden with cargo 
for peacetime 
trade. 
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COMMERCIAL IRON WORKS 
PORTLAND, OREGON” 


CONTRACTORS « ENGINEERS « MACHINISTS * FOUNDERS « » sankfitBine « ¢ MARINE REPAIRS * DRYDOCKING 
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SOLIDIFIED 
MATERIAL 


UnionMELT Welding is easy to rec 
ognize. It is electric welding done as 
diagrammed above—and it makes top 
quality welds at speeds that are greater 
than with any other similarly appli- 
cable process! 


UnionMELT Welding, a process of 
welding electrically beneath a mineral 
melt, has received wide application 
since U. S. Patent No. 2,043,960 was 
issued. It is the electric welding process 
that is rated by many as one of the 





most important factors in the great 
wartime fabrication of steel. 

Anyone may obtain a license to use 
UNIONMELT Welding through its devel- 
opers—The Linde Air Products Com- 
pany. 

Linde can supply a wide variety of 
equipment and materials to apply 
UNIONMELT Welding. Linde represen- 
tatives can help you determine where 
you can use the UNIONMELT process 
advantageously and what type of 
equipment is best suited to your work. 





For additional information 
send for the folder “Report No. 
6 on the Use of Linde Methods 
in Mass Production.” 








Maritime “M’"’ AwarD 
FOR OUTSTANDING 
PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENT 


* BUY UsMIT EO 
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STATES 


WAR BONDS AND 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. [fgg Offices in Other Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 


The word “Unionmelt” is a registered trade-mark of The Linde Air Products Company. 


STAMPS * 





1. Electric motors get hot in service and cool off when 
idle. This change in temperature often causes moisture 
from the air to. condense inside the motor housings with 
the result that the bearings rust. This soon leads to costly 
repairs and loss of service. 


3. Because of its exceptional properties and the care used 
in its manufacture, UNOBA is an all-purpose grease and 
fills the multitude of needs which previously required sev- 
eral different types, grades and brands. 





5. Today UNOBA is doing hundreds of different jobs 
in all kinds of industry. It is lubricating and protecting 
not only the motors in mines, lumber mills, steel found- 
ries, packing plants and construction jobs but the other 
machinery bearings as well. 








2. UNOBA, the sensational new barium-base grease ex- 
clusively developed by UnionOil Company, offers positive 
protection against internal rust, for it won’t wash off 
neither running water nor live steam will displace it. 





ae a 


4. You can be sure that your electric motors will get 
positive rust protection when lubricated with UNOBA. 
And, since UNOBA is an all-purpose grease, you can use it 
generally wherever grease is required. 


Phone your local Union Oil representative for 
a supply of UNOBA today. Or write Union Oil 
Company, 617 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


UNOBA 


Gnocker UNION OIL 
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Eliminates drilling and tapping studs- 
NELSON ARC STUD WELDING! 


Automatic stud welding saves time and ma- 
terial. It eliminates the costly operations of drilling, 
tapping, and hand welding bolts for studs. With the 
Nelson Stud Welder “flux-filled” studs are automati- 
cally end-welded to metal instantly. Uniform welds 
with full-fillet result every time. 

All standard stud diameters from % ¢” to 3,” are 
manufactured—all may be welded with the same stud 
welding unit. A standard welding generator is used. 
The equipment is portable and may be used effec- 
tively in any position or operated as a production 
unit from a fixed jig. (Multi-gun units are available 
for special production jobs.) More than 700 indus- 
trial plants and shipyards are using thousands of 
stud welders in time-saving applications. No previ- 
ous welding experience is necessary for operators. 






























The Nelson Stud Welder welding 
through locating template. 


STUD WELDED IN 2 SECOND! 
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Eliminates hand weld- 


Wy 
ae 
ing to secure bolt or stud. 


Instead stud is welded to : a 
metal—equal in strength aa i 
Unsightly bolt head is yet saves three or more op- 
& on 





® 
omitted. erations! 





Complete fusion of 
stud to metal is obtained— 


' . Sy For complete details, prices and catalog write: 
a deep penetration. Fillet 





not only on outer surface of NELSON SPECIALTY 
stud but complete binding WELDING EQUIPMENT CORP. 
through base. Automatic 
timing control and uniform Dept. W-6, 440 Peralta Avenue 
heat produces these results San Leandro, California 
Cutaway view of sind weld —consistently and quickly. Eastern Representative: Camden Stud Welding Corp. 
after etching with Nital. Dept. 122, 1416 South Sixth Street, Camden, N.J. 
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‘ equipment with regular care and proper lubrica- 


SPECIAL!ZED INDUSTRIAL 
(* VICTORY « x xx 3] LUBRICANTS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





CYCOL 
ICE MACHINE 
OILS 


Mid-summer refrigerator breakdowns cause losses 











even more costly than usual. You can protect your 


tion. Cycol Ice Machine Oils will meet with the 
approval of your refrigeration engineer. They are 
(1) highly refined by a solvent extraction process; 
(2) non-sludging; (3) have a low cold test; (4) form 
no emulsion with ammonia, sulphur dioxide or 
Freon gas refrigerants. 


Ask your nearest Associated Representative for 
full information about Cycol Ice Machine Oils. 
There are three grades: Light, Medium, Heavy. All 
grades are immediately available, in any quantity, 
in your locality. 
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Wood is vital for war 
— prevent forest fires 








10 
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WOM -b COMPLETE LINE OF 








SHEETS 








Jorgensen now represents America’s leading stain- 





less steel producers. STRIP 2 
Warehouse stocks are rapidly being expanded to 
include a complete line. PLATES 


In the meantime Jorgensen can procure for you di- 
rect from the mill any item that is not yet available 
in warehouse stock. 


For all your stainless steel requirements —- CALL 


; °° = ampancaeae a 
ORGENSEN FIRST! | 
J mes BILLETS Tr — 








EARLE M. JORGENSEN CO. 








STEEL 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND HOUSTON 
10510 S$. Alameda Ask Operator for 1657 22nd St. 5311 Clinton Dr. 
JEfferson 9121 ENterprise 10942 Higate 2030 CHarter 4-1761 
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Caladium 1s especially designed to produce a bleed- 
proof decorative coating over all types of asphalt 
and bituminous surfaces. It may be used over 
asphalt coated corrugated iron, asphalt saturated 
roofing materials, and various kinds of asphalt im- 
pregnated building boards and papers. Caladium 
covers asphalt coated surfaces without bleeding, 
such as paved areas, roofs or other bituminous or 
gilsonite coatings. 

Over Wood—Caladium produces a lasting finish. 
Particularly recommended for use over redwood. 


Over Metal—The remarkable sun-heat deflecting 
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properties give Caladium definite advantages in 
painting all types of metal surfaces. Greatly reduces 
temperatures in corrugated iron buildings, storage 
tanks, refineries, truck and railroad car tanks, and 
metal structures. 

Specify Caladium to be used over all types of sur- 
faces to prevent bleeding or to deflect the heat rays 
of the sun. Caladium provides a flexible, super 
tough, decorative coating that assures greater 
weather resistance, longer life. 


PREMIER OIL &€ LEAD WORKS 
3950 MEDFORD SrT., Los ANGELES 33, CALIF. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS FROM 14 TO 3,000 H.P. 


PRODUCTS 
Stationary and portable air compressors from ‘ an | 
Ys to 3,000 H.-P. , Pneumatic casting grips, foun- OFFICES Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Duluth Scranton 


Seattle Portland San Francisco los Angeles Salt Lake City 


New York St. Lovis Knoxville El Paso Denver 


dation breakers, portable hoists, rock drills. Chicago Detroit Huntington Butte Dallas 
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Yes, under certain conditions, metal gets 
as tense as humans do. For instance, the cyl- 
inder blocks for Hendy Diesel-electric sets. 
These are welded because welded units save 
weight. But welding sets up “locked in 
stresses”; the steel plates and the metal 
welds pull against one another, creating 
tensions which must be removed to pre- 
vent distortion. 

The cure is made through a process of 
heat treatment in the stress-relieving oven 
shown above. Tempered through 27 hours 
in the oven—six at peak heat of 1150° Fah- 
renheit—they emerge as integrated units, 
free from all stresses. Only then are they 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS - SUNNYVALE, CALIF. 





Sometimes METAL gets tense, too 


ready for further processing, machining 
and assembly. 

Through every stage of manufacture 
equally high-standard production methods 
are maintained. 

Hendy skill in manufacture is producing 
ever-finer Diesel engines, steam turbines, 
reduction gears and turbo-generators. Our 
nearest office will welcome your inquiry. 
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Through war experience big improvements have = 
been engineered in packing and protecting 
shipments to assure undamaged arrival. What 


— 
= 
~> 


has been learned, often under exacting speci- % 
fications and unusual requirements, can be 
translated profitably into the needs of commercial 
material handling—sometimes at a distinct 


savings in cost and labor. 






Signode Packing and Shipping Engineers have 4 
worked very closely with many leading manu- # 
facturers in the improvement of their Shipping 3 
Methods. These same well trained and experi- 
enced men are now ready to help you. 





Remember... if utmost economy is to be 
realized, proper material handling must be 
Planned as an-integrated part of production. 


SIGNOD 


STEEL STRAPPING CO. 





\\ A second white star, 
the third citation, 

has been earned by 

Signode workers. 
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¢ HELPFUL FACTS 
j Guide to Better Ship- 
ping explains many 
practical Steel Strapping 
applications. 


Signode Mechanical 
Brakeman — an econom- 
ical and efficient method 
of carload protection. 


WRITE FOR THEM 








SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2615 N. Western Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 
San Francisco 7, Calif.: 458 Bryant Street 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 441 Seaton 
Seattle 4, Wash.: 1021 4th Ave. 
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ELECTRIC HOIST 


lifts more pounds per day! 






ERE’S A 14-ton electric hoist that lifts its full 
H rated capacity day after day, month after 
month in heavy duty, mass production use. 
Built to big hoist standards, it maintains its 
lifting ability when the going is tough, handling 
more pounds per day than ordinary hoists of its 
capacity. 

Every inch a quality hoist, Lo-Hed’s heavy 
duty construction means smoother, steadier per- 
formance. Its heavy duty, high starting torque 
motor speeds up quickly and carries repeated 
peak loads safely. Sturdy spur type gearing with 
ball bearings. Automatic lowering and electric 
motor brakes. Heavy duty push button station. 
Steel pull cable. Shock-proof trolley. Stream- 
lined, dust-proof design. Pressed steel chassis. 

You can expect from these and many more 
features the same long life and low cost opera- 
tion found in the larger, famous Lo-Heds. See 
how easily production is kept on the line with a 
Yj.ton Lo-Hed “ton the beam”! Write for de- 
scriptive folder today. 


Weight: 195 lbs., bolt suspension type; 225 lbs., 
plain trolley type. 
The 14 -ton Lo-Hed is offered with or without a trolley 


ccc nneesineee LO-HED ZA HOIST 


DENVER 4, Colorado . . . . Murray Sales Company, 18 Wazee Market 








, es 

LOS ANGELES 15, California. W. T. Billard Co. 536 W. Washington Blvd = 3@ er Lo-Hed Electric Hoist “ 
, Oregon. . . . .  F.E. Bennett, 332 N. W. 6th Avenue fons capacit r eve urpose, adaptable 

SALTLAKECITY1,Utah . . Riter Engineering Co., 314 Kearns Bidg. e y ii " . 

SAN FRANCISCO 10, California. . Burt-Kline Company, 2415 17th Street for operation on any monorail system. 





SEATTLE 5, Washington . . Conveyor Engineering Co., 6903 57th St., N. E. 
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2427 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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HARWISCHFEGER CORP 


ZIP - LIFT 









Nowadays, there’s only one sure way to 
lower costs— more production per man- 
hour! And “thru-the-air” materials handling 
is a proved method of freeing skilled hands 
from unproductive work. 


Take the P&H Zip-Lift. With this modern 
wire-rope hoist, your production man never 
wastes his energy — or skill — on load-lift- 
ing. He just presses buttons . . . and his 
loads are carried, lifted, lowered and placed 
with smooth, fast efficiency. Traveling “thru- 
the-air,” they move direct, without congest- 
ing aisles. 


Many of your materials can move with this 
same economy — from raw to finished state 
—and without costly rehandling. It's this 
speed and ease which have enabled Zip- 
Lifts to pay for themselves twice over in a 
single year. Let them work to lower your 
costs! Ask a P&H Hoist Engineer to look 
over your handling needs . . . or write us 
for Bulletin H20-2. 
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TRAV-LIFT 
HEVI-LIFT CRANES 


HOISTS 
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ELECTRIC HOISTS 


4604 W National Avenue, 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
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@ Because there is only one installation 











cost, and because upkeep is at a mini- 


mum, steel makes the ideal installation 





for sewers, Culverts, water towers, 





water mains, penstocks, tanks, boilers, 


as well as pipe for oil, gas and water. 











Western Pipe and Steel Company has 
full facilities to build and fabricate the 
job from start to finish. Our highly 
specialized personnel can furnish you 
with vital construction data if you are 


planning a job that calls for steel. A let- 





ter or phone call is all that is necessary. 











ent 


WESTER 


PIPE AND STEEL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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RAINCOAT YOUR BUILDINGS 


Against weather bombing |__| 
vq i 


Restore and protect your property now 


Waterfoil is made of irreversible inorganic gels. 
These gels bond both chemically and mechanically 
to masonry surfaces to form a dense hard coating. 
Because of its microscopic porosity this “rain, 
coat” lets the masonry breathe and helps impede 
water penetration which causes reinforcing bar 


rust, spalling and disintegration. 


The Horn Research Laboratories took ten years 
to develop and test Waterfoil. It has a true scien- 
tific basis for its formulation and contains no oil, 
cement, lime, casein or glue. Waterfoil is unlike 
any other masonry protective coating. Send today 
for the Waterfoil literature. Restore your prop- 


erty against weather bombing. 


Horn Products and Methods Protect Millions of 
Square Feet of Surface Throughout the Nation 
A.C. HORN COMPANY 
Established 1897 
Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance & 


Construction - 252 Townsend St., San Francisco, Calif. 


THE UNIQUE TREATMENT FOR EXTERIOR MASONRY SURFACES 1318 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





519 White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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AND THE NATION’S 
INDUSTRIES 


the Hliwft 
(nus 
Uses SQUARE |JD 


For Electrical 
Control 














To get airplanes into the skyways of the 
world in unprecedented numbers, the air- 
craft industry depends on Square D Switch 
and Panel Boards for its electric opera- 
tional functions. 


From coast to coast, wherever airplanes are assembled and 
built for war or peace, Square D equipment is a vital 
adjunct to a successful, speedy assembly line. Whenever 
time is of the essence and each second is a precious moment, 
you'll find Square D equipment comes through with flying 
colors. 


Square D is more than a name. It is a symbol for perfect 
efficiency in electrical control. Sound engineering, correct 
design, precise workmanship and trouble-free operation 
make Square D equipment accepted with confidence by 
electrical engineers all over the world. 


Square D and the Nation's Industries is more than a slogan 
—it's a theme that tells a story of universal application of 
modern control equipment by the users of electricity the 
country over. 





SQUARE 


LOS ANGELES 21 
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ABOVE—Doxglas C-54 Skymaster—Transport and Cargo 
Plane—Postwar Commercial Plane—Douglas D-C4 


BELOW —Square D Panel Board installed in the Elee- 
trical Department of the Research Laboratory at Douglas 
Aircraft. Santa Monica Plant. 


TD) COMPANY 





SAN FRANCISCO 3 © SEATTLE 1 * DENVER 4 * DETROIT 11 © MILWAUKEE 2 
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I, More than 100 Industries 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
Lower Hauling Costs 


Bas MORE than 100 
different industries, executives have found 
the solution to hauling costs in Fruehauf 
Trailers. This is made possible by the fact 
that a Truck-Trailer combination can baul 
two to three times the load that the truck 
alone could carry. Then, through the use 
of the “shuttle” system of operation, costs 
are lowered further because the equipment 
is more productive. One Truck-Tractor 
keeps several Trailers in continuous oper- 
ation. Full Trailers are left at the dock for 


Sales and Service Branches: 


Los Angeles Fresno Portland os 6 -—— 


San Diego Phoenix Spokane 
San Francisco Seattle Denver 
Salt Lake City El Paso 








THAN IT CAN CARRY 


unloading, while empty ones are being 
loaded, and the Truck-Tractors are hauling 
others to destination. 

Go to your nearest Fruehauf Branch 
and learn in detail how your hauling costs 
may be lowered by the same methods. 
The benefit of Fruehauf’s wide experi- 
ence with similar problems will be yours 
without obligation. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


Western Manufacturing Plant — Los Angeles 
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0 Trme Is Wastep in chang- 

ing the C-47 over.to civilian 

life. A commercial airline 
job is waiting when each ship’s Army 
service is completed; and the clean- 
ing necessary for this reconversion 
from military transport to civilian 
airline is speeded by Kelite pH Con- 
trol. 


Engines are removed for overhaul- 
ing—a production line job in which 
tanks of Kelite solutions speed the re- 


moval of grease, carbon and scale. 


Dirt, oil, grease and exhaust stains 
are washed and steamed away from 
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the fuselage with specialized Kelite 
materials. The khaki paint, which 
protected the aluminum skin through 
arduous flights, is loosened by a spray 
of Kelite A. C. Stripper and hosed 
off. Aluminum surfaces are polished 
with Kelite Kero, rebuilt engines and 
interior furnishings installed, airline 
insignia painted on... and a proud 
Douglas airliner is ready for its new 
civilian job! 

The same principles of scientific 
cleaning which make possible this 
rapid removal of stubborn deposits 
without harm to aluminum surfaces 


*‘Kelite’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Kelite Products, Inc. Executive Offices: 909 E 
Los Angeles 1. Western Service Offices in: Seattle, Spokane, Pertunde Berkeley, 
San Francisco, Honolulu, Sacramento, Fresno, — 
©, San Antonio, Houston, Corpus 
Christi, Dallas, _Little | Rock, » Oklahoma City, “Tulsa, Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Paul. 


Diego, Phoenix, Salt Lake City, Denver, El Pas 








can also be applied to your reconver- 
sion problems. 


Kelite materials and methods 
make full use of all the advantages of 
pH Control. By constant adherence to 
the pH chart, which accurately meas- 
ures the cleaning power needed for 
every type of soil removal and shows 
the exact limits of safety for the sur- 
face being cleaned, Kelite has taken 
the guesswork out of cleaning . . . pro- 
vided a reliable key to a new, high 
standard of efficiency. 


Ask your local Kelite Service 
Engineer. 


- 60th St., 
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SCIENTIFIC CLEANING THROUGH PH contro.’ 









































Roucuty speaking, about 9 minutes 
of every wartime business hour go to 
waste because of inefficient business 
forms. Whose fault is it? 

Sometimes the trees get in the way 
of the forest. 

Sometimes executives are so close to 
the problem that what is plain to an 
outsider is hidden from them. Are the 
forms too complicated? Do they trans- 
mit only essential facts? Is the se- 
quence of entries logical? Does the 

























































































typist enter recurring information 
which instead should be printed? 

These are questions the Moore Busi- 
ness Form specialist is trained to 
answer. He brings experience and 
a fresh outlook to your business form 
system. He marshals information; 
recommends changes; combines forms 
and doubles them up, so that one does 
the work of three or four. Then Moore 
designs the forms and prints in quan- 
tities of hundreds or millions. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS; ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto; 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 


— 





The nine companies listed below 
have long been under Moore owner- 
ship. Now they are united under the 
Moore name — the largest company of 
its kind in the world. Service is nation- 
wide, and available to the corner store 
or the corporation with many branches. 

To speed your war output, to put all 
hands to work efficiently, perhaps to 
save thousands of dollars yearly, get 
in touch with the nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 


ADY. BY H.W. ATER 
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Make hour 


Producer WS 









Our new 110,000 sq. ft. plant, 
with its modern equipment, 


can be your factory! 





Established 
1922 


Wt Cur Plot Gm’ 


a 


We Wl Manulactare dour Prodact on a Contrach Basis 


You may need parts, or complete screw machine parts monthly to 


products to market under your the prewar aviation industry. 
More than 75% of all military 
aircraft are equipped with our 


fittings. Four Army-Navy “E” 


own brand, and not have enough 
capacity for their production. 
- / 





Awards testify to the production 


ability of Poulsen & Nardon men 
and machines. 

The same equipment that set war 
production records can supply 
your peacetime products on a 
profitable basis. We have skilled, 
experienced men who specialize 
in many different types of work. 





Why not put this skill and ex- 
perience to work on your produc- 
Our company has expanded 4 tion problems? Write our Prod- 


times, delivered over 6 million uct Research Department for 


Now manufacturing for all industry: 
CABLE TERMINALS * JUNCTION BOXES * ROD ENDS » CONDUIT FITTINGS 
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prompt, accurate estimates on 
Parts or products engineered to 
your specifications. Poulsen & 
Nardon, Inc. Main Plant: 2665 
Leonis Blvd., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif, LAfayette 0961. Eastern 
Office: 345 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., LExington 2-1170. 


Ph) 


POULSEN 


& 


NARDON, 





INC. 
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INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS COMPANY 


of America 


(Formerly Industrial Surplus Materials Co.) 
Now Ready To Serve Your Present and Future Requirements 


in Our ¥ — Spacious = ‘A whew pl 
Re D v $2,500,000.00 STOCK ) 


/PRIME INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS 


Now Being Channeled Back Into Industry | 
ve 


AT DISCOUNTS WORTHY OF YOUR CONSIDERATION 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY é M P 0 R TA N T : : 













OF APPROXIMATELY 



















FROM ARE YOU PLANNING FOR RE-CONVERSION? 
lf You Are— We Can Help You. Our organization consists of 
OUR WAREHOUSE qualified TOOL ENGINEERS, EXPERTS in METALLURGY, PLASTIC, 
AIRCRAFT PARTS & THREADED PRODUCTS, CONSTRUCTION 
* ENGINEERS etc. who have had years of experience. Their expert 
RAW STOCK counsel is available; PLUS... WE HAVE THE MATERIALS | 





in its original state 
ger pe enn OUR RE-DISTRIBUTION OF 
* PRIME INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS IS NATIONAL 


an oan e+eTo The Aircraft Industry, The Army & Navy, Prime — 
ne Tene G70 & Sub Contractors, Jobbers & industry in General 


NEW & PRIME QUALITY Standard Brands... Small Tools, Electrical Materials, Magnesium, 

f «x Aluminum Sheet, Extrusions, Tubing, Bar & Billet Stock, Parker Type 
| coal Fittings a wide assortment, Threaded Products, Clips & Clamps, 
a — Mill Supplies & Equipment, Welding Rod, Safety Equipment, Plastic 

q ; Phenol Sheet, Tenite, Aircraft Equipment & Instruments, Abrasives, 

*« Lamps & Terminals, Low Carbon Steel, Bar, Sheet & Tubing, Corr.. 

Resist Steel, Brass, Bronze Sheet, Bar, Tube, Bushing Stock, Tool 

We Have a Large Inventory of Steel, Misc. Metals, Inconnel & Monel, Sheet, Bar & Tube, Wire, 
PARTS AND Valves, Grommets & Fasteners, Packing, Gaskets, etc., Bearings, 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTS Bushings & Cored Stock, Bonding Braid, Asbestos Sheet, Tube & 


For Douglas DC2, DC3, C47, C53, Strip, Parts for Tools, Belting, insulating Materials, Cleansers, etc., etc. 





C54 Airplanes. For Replacement CALL, WRITE OR WIRE 
or Re-conversion, May We Sug- For Specific Information Regarding Materials Listed Here 
gest You Check Our Inventory. 
















NOTE: If thru contract termination or Ready To Serve You In Our New Location : 
mere na retedme INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS COMPANY of America 
pay you to contact our organization. We (Formerly Industrial Surplus Materials Co.) An Authorized Warehouse 


are qualified to buy. All negotiations - ° ini 225 
strictly confidential. 420 EAST EIGHTH ST.* LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. * PHONE TRinity 3 


HIGHEST REFERENCES! 
= 


INSPECTION OF OUR NEW WAREHOUSE AND INVENTORY INVITED 
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> PAR ‘oar DEVASTATING than the terrors heaped upon Holland 
by"bombing and burning armies, is the havoc wrought by her 
ancient foe—the sea. Like a great brown snake it crept through 
the war-breached dykes ... leaving a film of salt slime that dooms 
trees, and-food»crops. But already, the Dutch have begun the 
herculean task’of reclaiming their land—aided by “Air at Work.” 
_» Here’s how:— 


From canals and drainage ditches, huge diesel-driven pumps suck 
up salt water and spew it back into the sea. Then, they flush the 
soil with fresh water from inland rivers. For months on end 
pumping must be continuous. Yet, in a matter of minutes these 
diesels could falter and die—with pistons seized and bearings 
burned out from excessive temperature. It calls for an unfailing, 
cooling dose of 11,000 cubic feet of Sturtevant engineered air 
every minute — blasted through a special Sturtevant Engine 
Cooler. 43 units in a recent shipment deliver a total of 25,542 
tons of air in a 24 hour day. 


™ ow 






Unfailing responsibility of 
these Sturtevant Engine Cool- 
ers is to blast away engine 


5 HEADLINE NEWS OR ROUTINE JOBS, wherever heat threatens 


engines or men or processes, you'll find Sturtevant “Air at 
Work”. So too, engineered air to ventilate, heat, air condition, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel more economically—will 
make the difference between profit and loss for many a post-war 
venture. Why not let a Sturtevant Engineer work out the ways 
that “Air At Work” can pay dividends for you? 


THE B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Plant at Berkeley, California 
SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES ¢ SEATTLE *« PORTLAND + SPOKANE 
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"We pul a Stop 


to Powex Pauses’ 


@ TROUBLED WITH A PLANT DRIVE thar slips or jerks? 


That slipping drive causes interruption in the flow of 
power to equipment... “power pauses” that mount up to 
a considerable loss at the end of the day. You can stop the 
power pauses with positive Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belts. 












2] THIS PLANT doesn’t worry abou 


power pauses. The sturdy triple-strand 
Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belt transmits 

all the power. There’s no slippage to 
fie waste power and step up costs. They’re 
i. ] j strong, too. They don’t take time out for 
j frequent repairs and adjustments. Once 
j installed, they stay on the job. . . oper- 
: ating quietly and efficiently. 


T DRIVER SPROCK 
75 RPM 


3] AS THIS DIAGRAM of the drive indicates, 
Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belts are not depend- 
ent on set distances between centers for effective 
operation... they run slack and do not depend 
On tension for proper operation. They are easy 
to install and, as they are not installed under 
tension, there is no pre-load to shorten bearing 
life. Baldwin-Rex chains are not affected by dust a 
and grease and are highly shock absorbent. 


For catalogs on Baldwin-Rex Roller chain belts or com- 
petent information on your specific drive problems, write 
BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH Division of CHAIN BELT 
COMPANY, 352 Plainfield Street, Springfield 2, Mass, 
or call your local Baldwin-Rex representative. 






REX ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 


West Coast Offices: Los Angeles... San Francisco... Seattle... Portland 
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x%+ ARMY HANGAR utilizes roof trusses of crescent design prefabricated by Timber Structures, Inc. Use of crescent 
type instead of flat bottom chords permitted lowering hangar sidewalls 12' yet furnished sufficient height where needed. 
Trusses were shipped to jobsite in five sections, assembled and erected as single units. 


SERVICE IS IMPORTANT 


eee BUILD WITH TIMBER STRUCTURES Cases such as these indicate the im- 


portance we place on service and on 





Thinking about a new industrial or shipped 18 days after order re- cooperation with architects, contrac- 
commercial building is one thing. ceived—15 days ahead of schedule. tors, engineers and management. 
Planning the structure is another 2. Army warehouses (200’ x 800’) ‘ ; 
thing. Selection of materials and con- erected at an average time of 5 We suggest that you consider the 
seraction is something clse again. days per warehouse. advantages of prefabricated timber— 
Through every step from blueprint to 3. Ten carloads of trusses for army ee samp, tig isla naa 
completion youwork with specialists, hangars assembled and erected building projects. Literature upon re- 
Ihamn ethnes shu dasnnnd sonvice. complete 21 days from arrival of | quest. We are prepared to serve you 

— first car at jobsite. in timber, allied structural materials. 

write At Timber Structures we know the 

BELT importance of service in the pre- 

Mass, 


fabrication of timber trusses. Skilled . Mi 
engineering, efficient manufacture, siNBE ER 
fast shipping and erection are demon- fetgt y y y ‘cured GAINES, 
sor lel toe ig, WARD MAYER 
TS Strated in these examples: 7 STRUCTURE 
I1nCOR 


PORATED 
1. Highway bridges completed and Portland 8, Ore. New York 17, N.Y. 


ily, 1959 14), 19-45—Wester-s IxpusTRY 29 
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[SeadGf ;. but dumb 


The hands of a typist! Beautiful, ex- 
pressive, skilled hands... but such 
hands are stricken dumb, are no 
good to you when they’reaway from 
the keys of a typewriter. 

And, too often, a typist capable 
of 70 words a minute is lucky to 
average 25... forced to waste from 
17 to 78 per cent of her time be- 
cause of you. 

How come? Simply by providing 
such skilled workers with obsolete 
forms. Time-wasting forms that 
must be fabricated by hand during 


office hours—aligned, carbon 
stuffed, set in position before typ- 
ing can begin. 

Check over the job the forms in 
your office are doing today. And you 
will be interested in what Uarco 
has to show you. For Uarco creates 
better forms... prefabricating car- 
bons and papers that save time and 
money wherever forms are used. 

Spend a half hour with a Uarco 
representative. He'll help you select 
the right forms... forms that allow 
your typists to keep typing. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland « Offices in All Principal Cities 







=: AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


SINGLE SET 
FORMS 





HANDWRITTEN 


. ; Ee NG 2 
CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 


TYPEWRITTEN + BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 





Uarco Multi-Fold Continuous Strip Forms. They 
bring easy handling and loading to typewriters, 
bookkeeping or billing machines. Perfect align- 


positi d 





carbo tively num- 
bered. This particular form provides legible, 
clean copies. Easy to set up, it feeds the machine 
while the typist types. For further information, 
write today. 


4. 
ment 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
ILLUSTRATION 


Cutting a 95-tooth, 4 
pitch continuous tooth 
herringbone gear on 
large Sykes-type gear 
generator located in 
the Seattle plant of 
Western Gear Works. 
Angles of helicies, 30°: 
93.95° 0.d. Gear mates 
with a 27-tooth pinion. 
This machine is typical 
of over 150 standard 
and special gear cut- 
ting machines located 
in our four Pacific- 
Western plants. 


1945 } July 4 | 
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How It Serves Western Industry 


Designing and cutting gears for western industry for over 50 
years gives Western Gear Works and Pacific Gear & Tool a 
“know how” unrivalled in the west. This “know how” goes beyond 
the knowledge of cutting gears to an intimate knowledge of the 
gearing needs of western industry. Our engineers have 
broad experience in the details of load capacities, operating 
conditions, and space requirements of your industry, assuring yOu 
of gears and geared machinery designed specifically to solve 
your transmission problems. Phone or write our nearest plant. 


C-WESTERN 


PRODULTS 





















SAYS THE MAN IN THE HELMET— 


* AE PROS To 
_ eget eee 
- - . ll 
aie 
Fs 
it 


e¢l get nice, smooth 


flat fillets every time 
with AIRCO No. 78E... 


p (AWS Classification E 6010) 
y ... It’s my favorite electrode 
% for all-position DC reverse 
‘~ polarity welding of mild steel ” 











ao 


pe 





Take a tip from the Man in the Helmet and select full details. For a free copy write the nearest 
your electrodes for their working ease and effi- Airco office or Dept.Wlat the New York address. 
ciency as well as for their metallurgical properties. | Air Reduction, General Offices: 60 East 42nd St., 

There is a complete line of Airco electrodes New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 
for every welding job. Catalog No. 120 gives Products Co., General Offices: Houston 1, Texas. 


Weld with pe Arr REDUCTION 
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A Log Jam to Break 

“All the king’s horses and all the king's 
men” don’t seem to be able to get enough 
skilled mechanics into the navy yards and 
private yards to meet the ship repair emer- 
gency. The situation threatens to become 
worse, unless someone will break the log 
jam. Western Industry proposes that this 
be done (pages 35-38) by creating a 
West Coast Ship Repair Strategy Board, 
with power to remove the causes of the 
congestion, because no military or civilian 
agency can do it singly. Against a lower 
wage scale in the navy yards, inconvenient 
housing and transportation, the desire of 
labor to get located in jobs with a future 
and the pull of reconversion on manage- 
ment, powerful counter-influences must be 
exerted. Someone with a grant of power 
and a desire to get to the bottom of the 
situation could do much. 


Economics at UNCIO 


All the time that the political questions 
such as veto and big powers versus little 
powers, were filling the columns of news- 
papers and periodicals, while UNCIO was 
in session at San Francisco, a new factor of 
even more fundamental importance was 
coming into being, namely, the Economic 
and Social Council. Where the Assembly 
and Security Council will stop political 
disagreements before they reach the “‘shoot- 
ing stage,” so the Economic and Social 
Council in its field will provide a means 
of leveling obstacles to economic and so- 
cial welfare before they get to the retalia- 
ton point (pages 39-40). Had there been 
such an instrument in the League of Na- 
tions, the present war might have been 
nipped in the bud years before the dis- 
agreements became serious. 


Versatility of Trucks 

_ Part of the usefulness of the lift truck 
is its own ability to get around quickly and 
easily. The other part is the developments 
that pallets are undergoing. At the Joshua 
Hendy engine factory at Sunnyvale, Cali- 
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fornia, it has been found that specially 
built pallets (pages 46-47) speed up the 
movement of heavy parts from one station 
to another, thus quickening the manufac- 
turing operation. A proof that the lift 
truck’s possibilities are not confined to the 
warehouse. 


Nevada Surveys Future 

Not crystal ball gazing, but an attempt 
to determine the way in which Nevadans 
look at the postwar period was the pur- 
pose of the survey conducted by a Nevada 
state agency recently (page 66). The 
sane way in which the Nevadans went 
about the project seemed logical, almost 
unique. 


Freight Rate Pattern 

Apparently it seemed easier to say “‘it 
doesn’t affect the West,” when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission handed down 
its recent decision on uniform classifica- 
tions and mileage rates, than to study the 
300-page document. Now it begins to ap- 
pear (pages 41-42) that the rate structure 
in Mountain-Pacific territory will be affect- 
ed after all, and that the decision is one 
more step toward putting all rates on a 
mileage basis, which may sound equitable 
at first but in reality may work some real 
hardships on the West. Fortunately there 
will be years of controversy before it is 
finally settled. 


An Overlooked Bet 


While the West has been congratulating 
itself over getting two men in President 
Truman’s cabinet, another Western oppor- 
tunity slid by that we cannot afford to miss 
again (page 5). Secretary Forrestal re- 
placed some of his assistant secretaries in 
the Navy Department with Easterners, and 
the West, which is the most vitally affected 
today of any area of the country by the 
Navy's operations, has no one there to 
present the West’s needs and views. To 
be sure, it was that way before, but the 
West's need for adequate representation in 
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the Navy Department has only recently 
become vital. 


Geneva's Outlook 

News that Geneva’s structural mill was 
shutting down and that perhaps the entire 
establishment might have to close before 
the end of the year, have injected a new 
angle into the discussion of Geneva’s fu- 
ture. Our Utah correspondent gives the 
close-up news (page 60) while our Wash- 
ington editor (page 49) takes into account 
the long-range view and, incidentally, does 
not seem so pessimistic about the situation. 


Learning the Hard Way 


Popular report has it that the motor 
mechanics trained at the Mt. Rainier Ord- 
nance Depot at Fort Lewis, Washington 
are given their final examinations by being 
marooned out in the woods with a broken- 
down truck, a monkey wrench and a pair 
of pliers, and told not to come home un- 
less they bring the truck in under its own 
power (page 38). No wonder that Ameri- 
can transport in North Africa, Europe and 
the Philippines performed such wonders! 


Cooperation in Canneries 

In years past the average cannery oper- 
ator thought of “‘cooperation’”’ as a means 
of buying his fruit from the grower with- 
out fixing any price, so that the grower 
took as much risk as he did on the market. 
But cooperation also means working sin- 
cerely and intelligently with the employees, 
as a former cannery employee (pages 43- 
44) with an educational background 
points out. 


Modifying Drawings 

From the constant calls by Army and 
Navy for modifications to suit the latest 
battle developments, Boeing discovered a 
new way to transmit change operations on 
photo templates (page 45). These changes 
are called “deviation stickers” and should 
prove handy in many drafting operations. 
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STANDARD ENGINEERS NOTEBOOK 





Potent cutting oil produces good surface finish 


TRANSPARENCY ASSURES EASY 
VISUAL CONTROL OF WORK, 


MAY BE USED ON TURRET 
LATHES, AUTOMATIC SCREW 
MACHINES AND FOR OTHER 
TOUGH MACHINING OPERATIONS 








ee 


WITHSTANDS EXTREME PRESSURE 
AND TEMPERATURES 
ENCOUNTERED WHEN 
MACHINING CLASS IT 
AND II METALS 


RAPIDLY CARRIES AWAY 
HEAT FROM TOOL AND WORK 


When machining Class II or Class III metals many 
operators have found the high lubricating value and 
extreme pressure quality of Calol Cutting 0il—20TA 
ideal for producing the desired finish. Because it 
is transparent, Calol Cutting 0il—2O0TA affords a 
machine operator complete visual control of work, 


This special cutting oil is made from highly re- 
fined oils and compounds which give it unusual po- 
tency and transparency. It is an excellent coolant 
—carries heat away rapidly from tools and gives 
them longer service life. 


Recommended for tough work, Calol Cutting 0il— 
20TA is used on turret lathes, automatic screw ma- 
chines, etc. It can be used when machining brass or 
bronze where slight staining is not objectionable 
and work is cleaned or pickled after machining. 


Saponifying oil protects wet bearings 


Bearings that operate in wet conditions are assured 
of constant lubrication by use of Calol Marine 0il— 
31X. It saponifies readily with water and forms a 
rich, creamy emulsion. Under the most severe condi- 
tions this emulsion provides a tenacious, oily film 
on bearings that prevents metal-to-metal contact, 
lubricates and cools. 


Calol Marine 0il—31X is made from selected oils 
which are specially refined and then blended with 
certain compounds. These compounds give it saponi- 
fying qualities and high lubricating values. It is 
a wide-range, heavy-bodied oil which retains its 
body well in high temperatures and flows readily in 
lower temperatures. 


Especially recommended for external lubrication, 
Calol Marine 0il—31X may be applied by wick- or 
drop-oilers or by free oiling. It is used on shaft- 
ing, reciprocating pumps, ice machines, air com- 
pressors and engines where a saponifying oil is 
desired. 


SAPONIFIES READILY 
WITH WATER 


MAY BE APPLIED BY WICK-, 
DROP-FEED-OILER OR BY HAND 
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FORMS STRONG EMULSION THAT KEEPS TENACIOUS FILM ON BEARINGS 





Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers are always at your service. They'll gladly give you expert help — make your mainte- 


nance job easier. Call your Standard Representative or write Standard of California, 225 Bush St., San Francisco 20, California. 
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WESTERN 
INDUSTRY 


DRASTIC ACTION NEEDED TO 
MEET SHIP REPAIR CRISIS 


Fusing of Authority from All West Coast Military, Naval and Civilian 
Agencies Concerned under One Directing Head Would Provide Answer 


NEW instrument of power is evi- 
Acs required to break the dog jam 

in which the West Coast ship repair 
program is gripped. Preliminary steps em- 
ployed by the Navy, War Manpower Com- 
mission, War Production Board, Maritime 
Commission and the Army have not proved 
successful in meeting the challenge of this 
national emergency. 

Continually the number of ships await- 
ing repair, both from battle damage and 
ordinary wear and tear, grows greater .. . 
were it not for security reasons, one pho- 
tograph could tell the whole story better 
than dozens of statements from admirals, 


generals, government officials, industrial- 
ists and labor leaders. 

Paul McNutt, WMC chairman, after his 
visit to the Coast in May reported that he 
“had been informed that lines of damaged 
craft are waiting in the harbors of some 
West Coast ports for repairs,’’ a polite way 
of saying that he just opened his eyes and 
was dumfounded by what he saw. 

Battle damage alone would be a major 
repair problem. As of early June, more 
than 48 light naval units and two heavy 
units had suffered damage on the sea ap- 
proaches to Okinawa, largely through 
Japanese aerial action. Military and naval 


authorities predict that even greater dam- 
age must be anticipated as the allied naval 
forces approach closer to the Japanese 
homeland. 

Above this, however, is the enormous 
amount of repair, overhaul and mainten- 
ance work that must be done on undam- 
aged warships and the thousands of other 
vessels carrying troops and supplies in an 
unbroken stream to the Pacific war area. 

The West Coast’s primary importance in 
this critical war job is significantly indi- 
cated by two examples: (1) the fact that 
the carrier Franklin, which takes as much 
space in a drydock as six destroyers, was 


® Naval warfare is still a grim business, with heavy damage and casualties. Here the light cruiser Birmingham pours streams of 
water on the burning carrier Princeton, which was lost in the Philippine sea battle. The Birmingham is back in action after repairs. 

















® Part of the damage done to the Birming- 
ham as steel fragments from the exploding 
Princeton peppered the cruiser's super- 
structure in second great battle of Philip- 
pines. 


taken to the Atlantic Coast for rebuilding 
because it would have tied up immediately- 
needed facilities for many months, (2) 
the drawing accompanying this article 
showing the comparative value to the war 
effort of ships sailing from Pacific, Gulf 
and Atlantic ports. 

As the repair problem mounts, it be- 
comes more obvious that no single agency 
has the power to deal effectively with the 


problems that now seem to defy solution. 
Examples of these are low pay in navy 
yards, more promising job futures else- 
where, feast-or-famine production sched- 
ules in private yards, and the necessity of 
keeping other war programs and essential 
civilian economy in operation, to say noth- 
ing of the lure of reconversion. 

An overall West Coast Ship Repair 
Strategy Board is necessary, with power to 
act of itself and authority to force action 
from others. Senator Morse of Oregon 
recently urged in Congress that all inter- 
ests on the Coast get together and work 
out the entire problem. A voluntary com- 
mittee of cooperation, however, cannot 
gather to itself enough authority to meet 
the present crisis. 


Balanced Representation 

To be effective, it is obvious that a su- 
pervising board or committee must be en- 
dowed with real power, such as President 
Truman himself could supply. To evaluate 
the situation accurately and impartially, 
it should not be dominated by any one 
agency. Navy, Maritime Commission, War 
Manpower, War Production, War Labor, 
Defense Transportation, private manage- 
ment groups, and both AFL and CIO 
could well constitute its makeup. 

A precedent in that direction was set 
by the Area Production Urgency and 
Area Manpower Priority committees, 
which functioned effectively in screening 
orders and men in the general war effort 
on the Coast. With the European war 
ended, however, the trend toward resump- 
tion of civilian production has introduced 
new factors that call for a new approach. 


More important than the imposing man- 
power shortage figures (a tabulation of the 
situation in the San Francisco Bay area is 





published in connection with this article) 
is the fact that only skilled men can satisfy 
the extremely technical requirements ¢j 
repair work. In the earlier phases of th. 
war, when construction of new ships was 
the major effort, management overcam: 
the inadequate supply of skilled men y 
breaking the work down into so many Op. 
erations that single-skilled men and wome, 
could be trained in a short time to do the 
simple tasks required of them. 

Repair work cannot be handled by sug 
methods, because each man has to be ready 
to meet a variety of tasks and situations. 
Also, many skills may be involved in , 
small job; for example, a gun turret ma 
require the services of a machinist, elec. 
trician, ordnance man and instrument man 
Today the problem revolves around 2. 
tracting and holding an adequate supply 
of electricians, machinists and sheet metal 
workers, who cannot be trained Overnight. 


Causes Must Be Removed 


Furthermore, no recruiting program, no 
matter how ambitious, is likely to fill up 
the vacancies as long as the other causes 
of the log jam remain untouched. This 
already has been demonstrated by the fact 
that the War Manpower Commission's 
drastic referral order, by which a man may 
transfer to ship repair from any other job 
except merchant marine or railroading, has 
not yet produced a sufficient number of 
workers to meet shipbuilding quotas. Nor 
has the Navy's offer to pay the transpor- 
tation {by private automobile as well a 
train or bus) and subsistence enroute to 
employees who remain for six months. 


Country-wide recruiting campaigns are 
beginning to bring men to the West Coast, 
but the turnover in the yards is so great asto 
make it unsafe to count on the rest of the 





Facilities with Labor Shortages for Mach 
Allocated Ship Repair Work on Hand ists 


TT OEE 6 
Bethlehem Steel, Alameda......................-. 0 
Bethlehem Steel, San Francisco............... 84 
General Engineering, Alameda................ 215 
General Engineering, San Francisco...... 43 
Hurley, Oakland ............. CREE 5 
Matson, San Francisco..........................---. 50 
Moore Drydocks, Oakland........................ 140 
Stockton Stup Works...................:-....... 15 
United Engineering, Alameda................. 60 
United Engineering, San Francisco......... 25 
Western Pipe, South San Francisco........ 40 

PRIVATE YARD TOTALG................ 683 


NEEDS FOR JUNE: 
I al a 1,500 
0S SS noe 820 
Treasure Island (Industrial Division)... 5 
GOVERNMENT YARD TOTALS... 2,325 
GROSS TOTAL (Private and 
Government Yards) ................--.-- 3,008 





WEEK ENDING MAY 26, 1945 


in- Sheet- Elec- —Labor- Pipe-  Paint- 


metal tritians — ers Fitters ers 
15 25 15 0 15 
0 0 2 4 4 
44 75 14 110 0 
146 154 65 102 25 
23 0 0 0 0 
24 9 14 2 0 
30 18 50 5 0 
200 200 140 15 30 
0 15 30 10 10 
40 40 30 0 15 
0 0 0 10 30 
31 25 89 0 5 
553 561 449 258 134 
(All needs include Journeymen and Helpers) 
Helpers 
200 950 1,275 25 0 
290 524 250 0 0 
0 3 0 0 0 
490 1,477 1,525 25 0 
1,043 2,038 283 134 


APPROXIMATE LABOR SHORTAGES IN PRIVATE SHIP REPAIR YARDS, SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA 


Carpen- All Labor 

ters- Ship- Copper- Other Short- 
Joiners Fitters smiths Crafts ages 

0 0 0 0 76 

0 16 10 11 37 

56 50 60 302 795 

18 76 0 96 897 

0 0 0 15 81 

0 11 0 32 97 

0 5 2 38 198 

40 0 30 40 835 

15 20 0 77 192 

0 30 20 18 253 

30 0 0 30 125 

0 0 0 40 230 

159 208 112 699 816 

50 3 38 2,011 6,052 

0 0 732,163 4,120 

0 0 0 li 19 

50 3 111 4,185 10,191 


209 «211 +=. 223—S's«é4, 884 ~—Ss«14,007 
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country being able to supply the Coast's 
manpower needs. 

Some of the outstanding considerations 
involved in the problem are as follows: 

Manpower. Chairman McNutt of WMC 
estimated the overall urgent need for the 
West Coast as 15,000 men, while the 12th 
Naval District set the mark for the San 
Francisco Bay area for 14,007 new work- 
ers, based on June repair estimates. In 
addition to the requirements of private 
yards, the Navy reported a need for 1500 
machinists at Mare Island, more than 800 
at Hunter's Point, and a total of 3008 for 
all shipyards handling repair work. Other 
classes of skilled craftsmen listed on the 
June estimate include: sheet metal work- 
efs: government yards, 490; private yards, 
553; electricians, 1477 and 561; copper- 
smiths, 111 and 112; other crafts, 4185 
and 699. 

Turnover. In April the government 
yard turnover in the San Francisco Bay 
area was 259 more than in March, and 
May was expected to be down 10 to 15% 
from April. Admiral M. S. Tisdale, Mare 
Island commandant, reported the rate of 
hires there declined 40% in the spring in 
comparison with January and February, 
while Hunter’s Point showed a 60% de- 
cline. 

Private yards have had the same dif- 
ficulty also, the Kaiser and Moore yards 
losing competent repairmen faster than 
they could be hired, despite higher wage 
scales than in the navy yards. The situa- 
tion may be due to the uncertainty of the 
employment situation and the desire of 
men to get established in jobs promising 
a future. A. T. Wynn, secretary of the 
Bay Cities Metal Trades Council, asserts 
that the government's inability to assure 
skilled men of repair work two or three 





WHAT A STRATEGY BOARD MIGHT ACCOMPLISH 
1. Organize a labor pool to move men from one repair job to another, 
like longshoremen’s gangs, thus guaranteeing the men steady work over a 
longer period and funneling the manpower supply to the most needed points. 
2. Set up a priority list of repair jobs, to which material and manpower 
would be allotted in the order of necessity. Constant supervision would keep 
the control up to date. 


3. Redistribute contracts on a coastwide basis to utilize open capacity 
and manpower supply. 

4. Extend contracts for construction of new ships in combination yards, 
so that men now engaged in shipbuilding could be diverted to repair jobs 
in the same yards. With the end of the European war probably enough 
tonnage has been released to make up for delays in finishing new ships. 
This might diminish the turnover that is already putting deliveries of new 


ships behind schedule. 


repairs will be kept in balance. 





5. Get authorization for emergency suspension of wage differentials, so 
as to make pay conditions as satisfactory as possible. 


6. Devise efficiency rating standards for men on repair work, with the 
cooperation of the unions, both as an incentive to the men and as a means 
of uncovering and eliminating poor supervision and planning. 

7. Institute morale campaigns and production awards for repair work. 

8. Control the berthing space in the harbors so that cargo handling and 





months ago resulted in a large number of 
journeymen leaving the area altogether. 

Wages. Pay in private yards in the San 
Francisco Bay area for Navy, Maritime 
Commission or any other class of repair 
work is $1.34 an hour, while the navy yard 
scale is $1.26. Southern California pri- 
vate yards pay 11.6% less than $1.34, and 
the situation has been threatening to re- 
sult in strikes both in Southern California 
and Puget Sound. 

Navy and Maritime Commission offic- 
ials have informed West Coast congress- 
men that only the War Labor Board could 
abolish the differential, and meanwhile the 
Shipbuilding Commission, a War Labor 


Board subsidiary, refused on May 23 to 
grant the demand of the AFL Metal Trades 
Council to raise the Southern California 
rate. The Commission refused to find that 
the Pacific Coast Repair Agreement ap- 
plied in this case, the principals in the 
present case not being represented in the 
repair agreement. 

Labor leaders generally have taken the 
position that if the high wage can be paid 
on navy jobs in private yards, the navy 
can establish the same rate in the navy 
yards themselves. 

Working Conditions. Navy require- 
ments for skills are criticized by labor lead- 
ers as unnecessarily high, making it dif- 


* This picture of the transport situation shows how vital a factor Pacific Coast ports are. Nearly twice as many ships required to sail 
from the Atlantic and Gulf ports. Authority for the figures is Major Gen. William E. Shedd, commanding general, 9th Service Command. 








ficult for any men with lesser experience 
or skill to qualify, despite the calls of the 
Navy for manpower. Civil service status 
of navy yard employees bars the unions 
from the yards entirely, which tends to 
reduce the interest of the unions in keep- 
ing navy yards staffed. 

Transportation and housing conditions 
hinder shipyard employment, because the 
skilled men needed for the yards can easily 
find jobs in other industries without un- 
dergoing the inconveniences and discom- 
forts of transportation and housing con- 
ditions. 

Distribution of Re pair W ork. Many 
critics say the Navy should sub-contract 
more of its jobs, in order to reduce the 
present bottleneck in the navy yards. Navy 
reluctance to this step apparently is based 
on a feeling that this would be more ex- 
pensive, would increase the possibility of 
unsatisfactory work and subject rush jobs 
to the danger of being tied up by labor 
disputes. 

It is pointed out that an increasing 
number of sub-contractors are available 
for the ship repair program because of 
the curtailment of other war contracts. 
Many such firms are between the devil and 
the deep sea, however, because of inability 
to get navy contracts or materials for civil- 
ian production. Max Lowe, secretary-man- 
ager of the California Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, was quoted in the June issue of 
Western Industry to the effect that only 
one-third of the member shops were work- 
ing at anywhere near full capacity. 

“One typical case is that of a precision 
machine shop which has Navy contracts 
which use about a third of its capacity,” 
he said. “It can't take civilian work be- 
cause the Navy may want the rest of the 
production capacity. The owner can’t get 
enough work from the Navy to make his 
shop pay and he can’t do anything else.” 


Influence of Civilian Production. With 
the relaxation of material and manpower 
controls, San Francisco and Los Angeles 
now being No. 2 labor areas, applications 
for building permits for stores, bars and 
other occupations are increasing. Many 
men are interested in “getting in on the 
ground floor” with organizations who are 
likely to employ them for years to come, 
and so have their eyes fixed on all these 
civilian developments, rather than on re- 
pair jobs which will end with termination 
of the war, if not before. Patriotic appeals 
alone do not meet this situation, but a 
strategy board might be able to control the 
supply of material allotted to these civilian 
jobs. 

As other new war problems on the West 
Coast develop—and who would have pre- 
dicted last year that ship repair would be- 
come a national emergency—a strategy 
board could be helpful in solving them. 





Fort Lewis Holds 


Ordnance School 

Automotive mechanics being trained in 
Mt. Rainier Ordnance Depot automotive 
school at Fort Lewis, Washington, are ma- 
rooned out in the woods with a broken- 
down truck, a pair of pliers and a monkey 
wrench and told not to come home until 
they can bring the truck in under its own 
power, according to the story that circu- 
lates around Tacoma. 

Be that as it may, many truck, jeep, mo- 
torcycle, tank or command car has been re- 
vived on the firing line by these Mt. Rain- 
ier-trained mechanics. Besides training in 
general automotive mechanics, motorcyle 
mechanics, blacksmithing, and welding, 
there is also training for inspector fore- 
man, machinist, engine specialist, chassis 


specialist and carburetor and electrical 


specialist. 

Men with long automotive experience, 
preferably service or shop managers, were 
chosen as civilian instructors and the 
courses are practical in the extreme, with 
movie films of repair operations, practical 
demonstrations and participation in the 
actual work. The final work is complete 
overhauling and reconditioning on auto. 
motive units under actual conditions op 
automotive units taken from the dead line. 





How To Abolish Plant 
Racial Discrimination 


Trouble from racial discrimination ina 
plant will end if the plant’s top manage. 
ment is against it, and if that management 
makes its policy in the matter clear, accord. 
ing to William Seligman, industrial rela. 
tions manager for Joyce, Inc., of Los An- 
geles, speaking at the Southern California 
Management Conference heid in May. 

Citing examples from his company’s ex- 
perience, Seligman told how the problem 
of making adjustments between Mexican 
and non-Mexican workers had been solved 
through action of the company’s president 
who announced that he would not tolerate 
racial or religious discrimination against 
any of the company’s personnel. 

Other steps taken consisted of Selig- 
man’s reviewing, with plant supervisors, 
the personnel records of Mexican workers. 

As a result of adopting this policy, Selig- 
man said, the industry employs many Mex- 
ican workers. ‘I do not know of any in- 
cident where non-Mexican workers walked 
out or refused to work with Mexicans. On 
the contrary we have Mexican foremen 
over non-Mexican workers in some in- 
stances,” he added. 


®Student automotive mechanics lined up for instruction in Mt. Rainier Ordnance School at Fort Lewis. 
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® United Nations Economic and Social Council is ratified at San Francisco without opposition. In the back row, left to right, are: 
C. L. Simpson, delegate from Liberia; Ricardo J. Alfara of Panama; Jan Christiaan Smuts of South Africa, chairman of Commission Il 
of UNCIO, and Huntington Gilchrist and Charles Watkins of the International secretariat that kept the wheels turning. In the front row 
are two interpreters, waiting turns to translate the speeches into French for the benefit of those who could not understand English; 
A. A. Arutinian of Russia delivering his dynamic speech, and Raswami Mudiliar of India, chairman of committee that planned Council. 


U N CiO— Economics Not Ignored .. . 


IME—AND not necessarily a great 

deal of it, either—will bring the 

Economic and Social Council: of the 
United Nations, established last month at 
UNCIO in San Francisco, into prominence 
as the architect for the world’s future 
economic landscape. 


The Council cannot draw a grandiose 


| plan, full of everything but practicality. 
| Rather it will have to build up the land- 


scape through the evolution of agreements, 
stone upon stone, “precept upon precept, 
line upon line, here a little, and there a 


» little.” 


Part and parcel of this landscape will in- 
evitably be the industrialized West, with 
its manufactures to develop, its goods to 
export to the Far East, Latin America and 
even Europe, raw materials to receive and 
internal and international competitive 
situations to handle. 

Generally speaking, UNCIO was not 
equipped to go into the economic phase of 
international relations, because the dele- 
gates mostly came from political surround- 
ings. They were primarily interested in 
security, which is a political matter in the 
present stages of international dealings, al- 


though its roots lie in economic and social 
soil. 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT 
BEGINS AT HOME 


All of the delegates who spoke at the 
UNCIO session where the Economic 
and Social Council report was accepted 
were deadly serious about the whole 
thing, except Herbert Vere Evatt, 
Australia’s foreign minister. He light- 
ened up his discourse with the un- 
expected comment, after hearing the 
Brazilian and Chinese women dele- 
gates speak in solemn tones about the 
recognition given in the Charter to 
women, that he expected to hear a 
delegation present a petition 30 years 
hence that men be given equal rights 
with women! 

But his choicest remark was about 
John Tomlinson, who had gone home 
to England because of the general elec- 
tion. Switching from congratulatory 
remarks about the recognition of full 
employment, he added that all the dele- 
gates on the committee preparing the 
economic report had stayed through to 
the end with one exception. 

“John Tomlinson has gone home, to 
make sure that there is full employment 
for John Tomlinson.” 











They did envision, however, the funda- 
mental importance of economic and social 
questions. As a result, the Economic and 
Social Council is now one of the principal 


organs of the United Nations, along with 
the Security Council, the Assembly and the 
World Court. In the formation of the Lea- 
gue of Nations economics was ignored, 
social considerations were recognized only 
to the extent of establishing the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and even Dumbar- 
ton Oaks only made the Economic and 
Social Council a subsidiary body. 

The Council is explicitly commissioned 
to ‘promote high standards of living, full 
employment and conditions of economic 
and social progress and development.” All 
members “pledge themselves to take joint 
and separate action in cooperation with the 
Organization for the achievement of these 
purposes.” 

Although it was contended that the term 
“full employment” was not sufficiently 
precise, the UNCIO committee which out- 
lined the functions of the Council decided 
it was preferable to any other term. At the 
insistence of the United States, it was pro- 
vided that nothing should be construed as 
giving the Organization authority to in- 
tervene in the domestic affairs of member 
states. 

Under the Council's authority will be 
gathered existing intergovernmental and 
international bodies like the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations, 
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opium trade control, UNRRA, the world 
bank, civil aviation, telecommunications 
and postal union, plus any other bodies that 
may be created. 


At the specific request of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, whose ad- 
visers to the American UNCIO delegation 
brought in the viewpoint of American in- 
dustry, it is expected that there will be set 
up an International Trade Office, an op- 
posite number to the International Labor 
Office. It will serve as a continuous fact- 
finding body, making recommendations to 
the Council. 


ITO would, for example, identify obsta- 
cles to world trade, just as the Assembly 
would identify political aggression. Ameri- 
can tariffs have been called the prime ob- 
stacles to international trade, but other na- 
tions have opposed equally formidable ob- 
stacles also. The British Commonwealth 
of Nations for example, have Empire 
preference, the French impose drastic re- 
strictions on trade with their colonies and 
the Germans developed cartels to channel 
business in the direction they wanted it to 
go. No doubt the Russians, as yet mere in- 
fants in foreign trade, can find entirely 
new means of getting the lion’s share of 
things for themselves. 


NAM'’s attitude on reciprocal trade 
agreements may be considered the only def- 
inite expression of the thought of Ameri- 
can industry about these instruments that 
have been hailed as the means of promot- 
ing international goodwill. When Con- 
gress first authorized the reciprocal trade 
agreements, NAM opposed them on the 
ground that the country’s industrial future 
should not be “sold down the river’ for 
diplomatic considerations. 


In 1942, NAM recognized the agree- 
ments as necessary proofs to reassure other 
nations that the United States was opposed 
to economic nationalism, and recommend- 
ed continuance of the agreements. Now 
NAM wants them extended as they stand, 
without further reductions, in order to 
keep the principle on the books. 


Only a speculative basis exists today for 
determining what production costs may be, 
the NAM feels, and therefore reductions 
are not justifiable. Artificially pegged cur- 
rencies will have to be readjusted eventu- 
ally at a normal level, and if the currency 
goes down it means in effect a further re- 
duction in the tariffs. 

Robert M. Gaylord, chairman of the 
board of NAM and its chief representative 
at San Francisco was quoted in the June 
issue of Western Industry as feeling that 
American business men generally believe 
that tariffs must be low enough to permit 
competition. In his opinion, industry and 
labor are more in agreement with this idea 
today than are the farm groups. 

In the removal of obstacles to trade, 
ITO would probably draw up an agree- 
ment to halt the spread of cartels and 
eventually retire those now operating. 
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NAM has come out against cartels entirely, 
whether publicly or privately operated. 

Cartels include the present commodity 
agreements, such as the wheat pool and 
the sugar agreement. NAM recognizes 
them as necessary measures in war-time 
and the transitional period back to a peace- 
time economy. But NAM is against car- 
tels because the American people made 
monopolies illegal clear back in the 90's 
with the passage of the Sherman Act. 

Competition is recognized as essential 
to a free economy, and cartels are an at- 
tempt to escape from the rigors of compe- 
tition. American business does not want 
to escape, in the NAM viewpoint, because 
competition has made business grow and 
thrive in America as nowhere else in the 
world. 


Since it is provided that the interna- 
tional problems of raw materials and capi- 
tal goods shall be considered by the Coun- 
cil, ITO would naturally find investiga- 
tion of these questions an important part 
of its duties. China is avowedly interested 
in industrialization, and so are many other 
countries, which indicates that the mar- 
kets for Western steel and other products 
are likely to loom large in the postwar 
period. 

The Economic Council is to meet once 
a year and report to the Assembly, but 
may appeal to the Security Council for im- 
mediate action in case of necessity. Thus 
it becomes possible to stop international 
economic disputes in their infancy, just as 
the Security Council already has power to 
choke off political quarrels before they 
reach the “shooting stage.” 

Provisions in the Charter of the United 
Nations that the council may c>sult with 
private organizations in the field of its com- 
petence, as well as the public and govern- 
mental bodies, makes it possible for groups 
like NAM, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and others to participate in the 
development of economic policy. This is 
something that has never occurred before 
in international affairs. 

Although the politicos who made up 
practically the entire roster of UNCIO 
delegates from the 50 nations represented 
at San Francisco did not have much coun- 
sel from industry and business in their 
own countries, the United States was a 
notable exception. Besides the groups men- 
tioned, the State Department had a corps 
of intelligent and well-informed experts. 





Markets For West's Steel 
Output Lie In Foundries 

Markets capable of supporting the 
West’s new steel industry lie in the Pa- 
cific Coast foundries now comprising near- 
ly a tenth of those in the entire nation, ac- 
cording to William M. Caldwell, assistant 
to the executive vice-president of the Gray 
Iron Founders’ Society, in a series of talks 
given in West Coast production centers 
recently. 


Reasons given for the analysis of future 
foundry business and its effect upon Weg. 
ern steel industry are the needs for repla. 
ing worn industrial machinery and equi 
ment, the demand of foreign markets and 
the enormous requirements of the domestic 
situation. So great are these needs that the 
output of non-Pacific Coast foundries ang 
steel production centers are not sufficient 
to meet them. 

But though the outlook for production 
and sales in the coming peace are excellent, 
Caldwell warned that “sounder Manage. 
ment policies covering all phases of opera. 
tion from raw materials buying to mar. 
keting of castings” must be instituted by 
western gray iron mill operators if full 
advantage of the situation is to be taken, 

Improvement of management policies 
and the building of reserves for further 
expansion, together with the realization 
that gray iron producers are merchants as 
well as manufacturers, will mean “‘a higher 
than prewar level of foundry production 
on the Pacific Coast—for at least several 
portwar years.” 

Likelihood of this is seen in the expecta. 
tion that 11 per cent of the nation’s post 
war income will originate in the Wes 
Coast area as compared with the approxi- 


mately 8 per cent that obtained before the 
war. 


Manpower Shortage 
Perils Lumber Supply 

Losses of manpower due to Selective 
Service drafting policies, the low rating 
given in employment priorities until re 
cently, and the continued unrest and mi- 
gratory tendencies of labor are the chief 
causes of any possible decline in output 
of lumber vitally needed by the armed 
forces in the Pacific, according to a recent 
statement by Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary- 
manager, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

As an indication of labor's migratory 
tendencies, especially in the lumber indus- 
try, Colonel Greeley pointed out that in 
Washington 20 per cent of unemployment 
compensation claims are coming from war 
workers who have left the state. 


Policies of the armed services in not re 
leasing on furlough to work in the indus 
try some of the skilled lumbermen now i 
uniform came in for an equal amount of 
blame along with the disturbing factors 
brought into the picture through the ad- 
mission of the travel time controversy by 
the Wage and Hour Administration into 
the West Coast lumber industry. 

Stating that lumber will be the basic 
building material of the troops invading 
Japan, and citing a War Department wart 
ing that construction troops will be # 
numerous as combat troops as the offensive 
progresses, he said that bases requiring 
huge quantities of lumber will have to be 
built in every advance made in Japan of 
China. 
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The five freight territories into which the country is divided. Denver and El Paso may get reductions for their freight rates. 


New Mex. 












West Cannct Afford Slumber 
Over ICC Freight Decision 


LTHOUGH HARDLY justified 

by facts that are beginning to come 

to light, a general soothing-syrup 
feeling seems to prevail that the west will 
not be affected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission's recent decision calling for 
uniform classification of freight rates and 
for mileage rates east of the Rockies. 

Actually, the ICC action is just one more 
step in a gradually crystallizing national 
policy of mileage-basis rates. It tends to 
give the railroads less power to flex their 
rates in conformity with the need to de- 
velop young and growing territories and 
industries. Obviously, then, it is likely to 
affect the West greatly when viewed on the 
long-range basis, because the present ex- 
ception of the Far West from mileage rates 
may some day be removed. 

To be sure, it may be ten years before the 
matter is finally decided, because undoub- 
tedly there will be hearings upon hearings, 
and appeals upon appeals. This may give 
the West more cime to get the proper per- 
spective on the situation and to protect its 
tights; on the other hand, protracted pro- 


ceedings may generate a feeling of indif- 
ference. 


July, 1945—NW7ESTERN INDUSTRY 


Rate-fixing bodies of the Western states 
are sufficiently alive to the potentialities 
of the decision that they are responding to 
a call of Commissioner Justus Craemer of 
the California Railroad Commission for 
a meeting June 29-30 at Reno to discuss 
the situation. 

Meanwhile some specific benefits to 
Western regions will result from uniform 
classification. Denver and El Paso appear 
to be due for rate reductions, as indicated 
in the accompanying table. In fact the El 
Paso reductions would mean in some cases 
lower rates extending clear into Los An- 
geles, because a through rate cannot be 
greater than the sum of the intermediates. 

While Los Angeles will benefit, it will 
not derive as much advantage as El Paso, 
Phoenix and Tuscon. El Paso wholesalers 
also will be able to reach into Arizona and 
New Mexico much more effectively than be- 
fore. Salt Lake City would be put at a great- 
er disadvantage in relation to Denver, and 
undoubtedly Utah interests will file com- 
plaints. In fact, Utah did try to get into this 
case three years ago. Montana will be in 
the same situation as Utah. 

It is problematical whether mileage rates 
will be carried to the extent of preventing 


transcontinental railroads from meeting 
the competition of water lines using the 
Panama Canal. ICC has been given the 
power to regulate all forms of transporta- 
tion, so steamship rates henceforth will 
fall under its jurisdiction. As Congress has 
given ICC the duty of promoting the de- 
velopment of all forms of transportation, 
ICC policy should be to see that both the 
rails and the steamships will get their 
share of Pacific Coast business. 

Some of the dangers to the West from 
mileage-basis rates were pointed out by 
Howard Freas, rate expert of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, at the South- 
ern California Management Conference in 
May. He said that if the level of rates ap- 
plying in Official Territory (north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi rivers) 
should be extended throughout the coun- 
try, the rate on oranges from Los Angeles 
to New York would be $1.30 per 100 lbs. 
higher than from Fort Wales, Florida. At 
the present time the rate is only 69 cents 
higher. 

Referring to the claims of the South for 
a need for adjusting rates downward to cor- 
rect ‘economic maladjustment,” he as- 
serted that the advocates of rate uniformity 
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want uniformity only when it operates to 
their advantage. 

“In the pastyears,”’ he said, “it has been a 
cardinal principle of rate making that dif- 
ferences in the needs of commerce and in 
the circumstances and conditions surround- 
ing various transportation services warrant 
different rate levels, so long as unjust dis- 
crimination or undue prejudice does not 
result. The subject has always been an im- 
portant one to the Pacific Coast. 

“There will be an increasing need for 
differential rates in the future if the Pacific 
Coast is to obtain the maximum service 
from all forms of transportation. Interstate 
rail, water and highway carriers are now 
subject to the regulation of a single agency, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“When the intercoastal and coastwise 
lines resume service, rate revisions which 
will enable them to operate without jeop- 
ardizing our rail and highway services o1 
the needs of the shipping public will un- 
doubtedly be necessary. Such a rate struc- 
ture can be devised only if the regulatory 
agency is free to prescribe rates which will 
meet our requirements, and is not under 
a mandate to prescribe rates designed for 
application where transportation and com- 
mercial conditions and requirements are 
different. 

“Generally speaking, freight traffic from 
and to the Pacific Coast moves upon rates 
which are lower, mile for mile, than those 
in effect in other sections of the country. 
This is necessary in order to enable Pacific 
Coast products to compete with those pro- 
duced in the territories located nearer the 
densely populated areas of the East. 

‘As has been noted, distance has been 
largely disregarded in the making of trans- 
continental rates. The controlling consid- 
erations have been competition, market- 
ing conditions and volume, all applied in 
a manner calculated to foster the free 
movement of traffic. Indeed, the transcon- 
tinental rate structure is recognized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as be- 
ing of an entirely different nature than the 
rate structures elsewhere and governed by 
entirely different conditions. 

“A revolutionary change in rate mak- 
ing, such as the strict adherence to uni- 
formity in relation to distance, which the 
bills would have required, would neces- 
sarily be detrimental to the Pacific Coast. 
There is no basis for determining in ad- 
vance the probable level of whatever uni- 
form distance scale might be prescribed, or 
the progression upon which rates for the 
longer distances would be constructed. 

“It is, therefore, impossible to say what 
might happen to our rate structure in the 
event rail rate uniformity is forced upon 
us. Judging by past experience, however, 
in making freight rates based upon dis- 
tance only, such rates would undoubtedly 
be so high in and of themselves or as re- 
lated to the rates which may be estab- 
lished in other sections as seriously to im- 
pede the movement of our commerce.” 
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Intermediate Shift 
Finally Defined 

Nobody expects the pronouncements 
from government bureaus to be prized ex- 
amples of logical thought and clear-cut 
expression. Still, some are worse than 
others. For the past year the nation’s metal 
mining industry has puzzled itself cross- 
eyed trying to make sense out of these 
words, which define an “intermediate” 
shift: 

(later than second shifts but earlier 

than third shifts, and where only two 

shifts are worked)” 

It all began with the current vogue for 
giving pay raises in the form of differen- 
tials for night shifts. By October of last 
year the Nonferrous Metals Commission 
of the War Labor Board had issued a Di- 
rective Order for such cases, stating that 
the company shall pay to workers actually 
working on shifts other than day shifts a 
premium of 4c per hour for work per- 
formed on second shifts, 8c per hour for 
work performed on third shifts, and 6c 
per hour for work performed on inter- 
mediate shifts. 


Finally the issue has been resolved jg 
a test case brought by the Utah Copper 
Company, wherein the position taken by 
labor has been upheld, so that in ming 
where second shifts are worked the jp. 
termediate shift premium shall be paid to 
workers on the second shift. Where three 
shifts are worked, the 4c and 8c differen. 
tials shall prevail, but when only typ 
shifts are worked, the 6c premium is the 
une to be used. 


Survey Made On 
Tariff Attitudes 

Sixty-two percent of the American 
people are opposed to allowing “foreign 
goods to come into this country and com. 
pete with the things we grow or make here 
even if the prices were lower’’ according 
to an announcement of the American 
Tariff League recently based on findings 
made by the National Opinion Research 
Center, University of Denver, Colorado, 

With ten per cent expressing no opin- 
ion, twenty-eight per cent said definitely 
“this country should sacrifice certain econo. 
mic interests for the sake of a world 
union.” 








HOW UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION CONCERNS THE WEST 
EFFECT ON DENVER AND EL PASO 
(First Class Rates) 


Miles 
en - ane ee 890 
see aa nee ae 1006 
gb  - . 1270 
Pittsburgh-Denver ....................-....+-+-- 1451 
New York-Denver ............................-.-- 1886 
Os RN RO eS 1194 
RUMIINT RAR NINO a act 1369 
OS | ncn ae ae 1627 
Pittsouess tl Paso ...2....... 1787 
New York-El Paso.....................--..-...-.. 2223 


Present 

Class Rate 
| eT aes 89 
J eae eee 61 
SRD. | -Wepactsnccpemasacsnesecniechncen 47 
BIE, hehiatieectascucieesianncsmnshiotobicrces 42 
en EE AAC 80 
RE aS Aaa 55 
DUR! Neiceceneierehatet ac ucmsienesee 42 
eT Re 38 

Oe | ET 71 
|) See ee eenerees 49 
10,000 dchsilabeceninedaeiiesdsicaonlashomscion 37 
BS a yan 34 
4. Any quantity..... eldcsekinie ee 63 
SESS eens 43 
10,000 itslecichaclentetaehdics ; 33 
POOO0 ga cess Me AN INR 30 
5. 20,000 Ibs... eS 
OO ght encassaieetieiainsn aces sebiecbanconmices 20 
aes phot ai ane 20 
| RETEST ewe eee Ds 20 
a pacseesicis : : 20 








Present Uniform Approx. 
Rate Scale Reduction 
$2.68 $1.99 69c 
2.79 2.17 62 
3.09 2.50 59 
3.58 By i | 57 
3.85 3.24 61 
3.24 2.40 84 
3.51 2.63 88 
3.84 2.96 88 
4.04 3.13 91 
4.60 3.57 103 


EFFECT ON LOCAL RATES IN CALIFORNIA 
(On a basis of 200 miles) 


Future — Range of Change— 
Rate Increase Decrease 
No ‘change 

16 4 

52 3 

40 2 

36 2 

62 9 

43 6 

33 4 

33 pas 5 
45-62 — 1-18 
31-43 eos 0-12 
24-33 in 0-4 
21-29 ee 1-9 
24-45 20 1 

28 31-49 3-21 

23 24-49 1-26 © 

19 20-31 1-12 

17 24-31 7-14 


(The above are preliminary estimates by the rate department, California R.R. Commission) 
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The Canneries and Labor Look 
For Better Postwar Relations 


ter for Postwar Industrial Peace’ by 
CIO, AFL, and Chambers of Com- 
merce is no panacea, but it is an unpredict- 
| step towards better labor-management 


T. RECENTLY proposed ‘‘Char- 


elation’. One of the most important and 
promising objects is that it will give to in- 
dustry as well as to the unions a chance 
for honest and unbiased discussion on 
many practical problems involving both 
groups. 

~ Of any industry, the canning industry 
should welcome this opportunity. The 
writer recently worked in a cannery and 
thus has been able to make personal obser- 
vations from a worker’s point of view, and 
has listened and talked with workers from 
other plants. 

Right or wrong, the idea seems to be 
prevalent that the canning industry has 
been one of the ‘‘slave driving’’ industries. 
Oldtimers, however, admit that in recent 
years the conditions have to a great extent 
changed, but they claim that the better- 
ments are mostly due to the unions and col- 
lective bargaining. However, there seems 
to be much room for improvement. 


Scores of thousands work in 





By GEORGE H. HALONEN 

The author of this article, George H. 
Halonen, not only has several years 
experience in warehousing and produc- 
tion control departments of two of the 
greatest firms in the West, but he has 
also had over 18 years experience in 
teaching and study in such matters as 
management practices, production con- 
trol and the determination of produc- 
tion standards. 











A Study on Teamwork 


Harvard University published, in Octo- 
ber of 1944, a very interesting study on 
“Teamwork and Labor Turnover in the 
Aircraft Industry of Southern California.” 
Much of this study can be applied to the 
canning industry. Its summary states, 
among others, ‘‘An industrial organization 
must be !-oth effective and efficient. That 
is, it mus. ichieve its material and econo- 
mic purpcse, and it must secure the spon- 
taneous cooperation of its workers. We 
state this as involving three types of prob- 
lems for continuous study by management: 


1. The application of skill and science 

to the practical purpose. 

2. The organization of operations. 

3. The organization of teamwork. 

A balanced relationship among these three 
is always necessary. It is characteristic of 
our time that the first attracts enthusiastic 
interest and holds immense prestige; the 
second is usually effectively done inAmeri- 
can industry; the third receives scant at- 
tention.” 

The ‘Digest’ of the above study states, 
“Human beings working in proximity are 
bound to have personal associations. They 
are bound to group themselves on the basis 
of interest, on the basis of emotional at- 
titudes and on the basis of qualities of 
leadership. 

“These work associations—these human 
and inevitable groupings are vital to the 
workers. They are also vital to manage- 
ment. When work groupings are not en- 
couraged to develop adequately or when 
they are unintelligently interfered with, 
production will be adversely affected and 
the ration of labor turnover and absentee- 


ism will be high.” 


canning plants like this throughout the great food processing areas of the West. 
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From the writer's personal observations, 
{ think that the canning industry needs, 
perhaps more than any other industry, 
really, understandingly directed work 
groupings or work teams. Due to this in- 
dustry’s peculiar and seasonal nature, there 
are difficulties, and regardless of anything, 
labor turnover and absenteeism will be 
higher than in other industries. 


The Need for Working Teams 

One morning the forelady at the can- 
nery was heard to say to a large group of 
girls, ‘Come closer, so that I can see your 
faces.” She was assigning the girls for vart- 
ous jobs on the basis of instinctively pick- 
ing the right girls for the right places. 

The correct way, I believe, should be to 
have permanent work teams. The workers 
hate not knowing where and with whom 
they are going to work. If there were a 
team, and a worker for some reason would 
be absent the following day, he would 
gladly notify his team leader and a sub- 
stitute worker could be assigned to take his 
place. 


It is natural that due to sudden changes 
in schedules, etc., work cannot always be 
planned to the day, but even then improve- 
ments could be made. 


Quite often I have heard remarks about 
too many bosses, such as “A boss to every 
two men.” If in any factory or plant 
“straw bosses” are needed for the purpose 
of checking men in clocklike regularity, 
then there is something wrong with the 
system. 

With real cooperation, leaving at least 
some initiative and responsibility to the 
men, better production results would be 
gained. There are many human, under- 
standing, and capable foreladies and fore- 
men, but they can do very little but ‘‘boss” 
if the top-management ignores the human 
side of the cold production figures. Be- 
hind these figures lies the human efforts of 
all the employees, and sometimes mitigat- 
ing circumstances may affect these figures. 

In most companies, the educational side 
is generally neglected. Very little, if any, 
information about the company is given to 
the workers. Although they are not stock- 
holders, the workers are the actual pro- 
ducers and should be entitled to know 
something about the company’s finances, 
production capacity, actual production, ad- 
ministration, etc., 

I once worked in a factory where a mime- 
ographed “Foremen’s Bulletin” was is- 
sued daily and posted on bulletin boards. 
It was wonderful to see how the rank and 
file workers were eager to read them and 
thus learn “what's going on.” Then one 
morning, a short announcement was 
posted that read ‘Due to economic reasons, 
the ‘Foremen’s Bulletin’ is discontinued.” 
That little “saving” did unreparable dam- 
age to the worker’s morale. All kinds of 
gtumbling sprung up. 

If a plant had actual work teams, it 
would be much easier to correct many mis- 
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takes by having occasional meetings, talks, 
etc. Especially the question of production 
increase could be brought up in a normal 
way. Once | heard a worker say, “It’s fun- 
ny how this company does business,” hav- 
ing in mind what seemed to him a better 
and more efficient way to do that particu- 
lar work. 


At one company, the day’s production 
was marked on the bulletin board. If, to 
the judgment of the foreman, results were 
good, he marked after the figures “good.” 
If the next days results were better, he 
marked either ‘very good,” or “excellent. 
Thank you.” 

The workers liked this system and 
wanted to be appreciated. But sometimes, 
if they thought that perhaps to-day they 
would have to surpass yesterdays ‘‘excel- 
lent’’ they grumbled, being afraid that their 
work would become drudgery and beyond 
endurance. 


With work teams, such problems and 
misunderstandings could be freely dis- 
cussed and corrected. 


The Harvard study says in its conclusion 
about these work teams, ‘‘Under competi- 
tive conditions of manufacture, neglect of 
the problem of the organization of team- 
work may increase costs to the point of 
forcing many plants out of business. The 
plant that does not know how to organize 
teamwork, that shrugs it off as mere hu- 
manitarianism, will be little equipped to 
meet the critical postwar problems of se- 
curing cooperation from persons of such 
diverse experience as civilian war workers 
and returning veterans.” 


A Matter of Common Sense 

The “peace charter” for labor and man- 
agement offers the best opportunity seri- 
ously to discuss in a practical way this and 
many other problems involving working 
conditions, wages, promotions and assign- 
ments on an unbiased basis. 

I believe that feeling of confidence and 
cooperation is possible instead of often 
felt suspicion and misunderstanding. In- 
stead of. arbitrary and automatic discipline 
and speedup systems, modern industry 
needs voluntary and thinking discipline 
exercised by the workers themselves. Every 
plant should utilize every device and op- 
portunity to make it a place of which an 
employee can be proud of and where work 
is not considered shear drudgery and en- 
durance. What we need for this is simply 
common sense, cooperation and not com- 
pulsion— practical democracy in action. 





New Western Oil 
Sources Productive 
Of the more than 400,000 barrels of 
oil that are taken daily from sources within 
the United States that have been developed 
since the attack on Pearl Harbor, over 
fifty per cent come from the Southwest, 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states. 
This new production is divided as fol- 


lows: Southwest, 155,000 barrels: Rock 
Mountain States, 12,000; Pacific Coag 
States, 35,000. Balance of the daily produc. 
tion throughout the country when added ty 
the above figures brings the total to 4,809. 
000 barrels of crude oil every day in the 
year. 


New Members Of 
Regional Board 

Four new public members of the Tenth 
Regional War Labor Board are Arthur P. 
Allen of San Pedro, Calif., who has been 
acting as chairman of the Board’s Weg 
Coast Aircraft Committee; Dr. William 
Hopkins, professor of labor economics at 
Stanford University ; Ansley K. Salz, presi- 
dent of A. K. Salz & Company of San 
Francisco, and Dr. William E. Hotchkiss 
of South Pasadena, Calif., former director 
of the Division of Humanistic and Social 
Studies at Carnegie Institute of Technol. 
ogy. 

All have served as public members and 
chairmen of tripartite panels which hear 
labor disputes and report findings of fact 
and recommendations to the WLB for 
decisions. So far their appointment has not 
changed the complexion of the board. 


Mex and Indians 
No Longer Underdogs 

Charles F. Mulford, executive secretary 
of the Nonferrous Metals Commission, 
thinks the millenium must be just around 
the corner. 

As a follow-up of the anti-discrimina- 
tion campaign in the southwest, the Phelps. 
Dodge Mining Corporation tackled the 
job of working out a new wage scale ac- 
ceptable to all parties concerned. The new 
scale affects some 6,000 employees in the 
company’s mines and processing plants in 
Arizona at Morencei, Bisbee, Douglas, 
Ajo, Jerome, and Clarkdale. It lifts labor 
relations in the West to a new high level. 

“It is amazing,” Mr. Mulford declared. 
“All of the parties got together and made 
a detailed study of job classification, com- 
ing out with a whole new wage structure 
that squeezed some 33 wage rates into just 
11. We knew something was up, but 
couldn’t guess just what it might be. 

“Finally we set a date for a hearing, and 
in came Paul Peterson of the American 
Federation of Labor and Orville Larson 
of the CIO Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers. And C. R. Kuzell, the industrial te- 
lations expert for Phelps-Dodge. Imagine 
our surprise when the labor men said, 
‘Mr. Kuzell will speak for all of us’!” 


The Nonferrous Metals Commission put 
its stamp of approval on the plan pre: 
viously agreed to by the company and 
the various unions. The new scale elimia- 
ates the old sub-standard pay rates that had 
been used throughout the region in hiring 
Mexican, Indian and women workers. 
Miners get an increase of 32c, from $7.52 
to $7.84 per day. 
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Template Production 


Speeded at 


N ORDER to facilitate the transmittal 

of change information on photo tem- 

plates, Boeing master layout engineers 
and photographers at Seattle have develop- 
ed a process by which the information is 
photographically reproduced on lacquered 
shim stock patches only .003 of an inch 
thick. These are known as “deviation 
stickers” and make it unnecessary to make 
anew template for every change. 


The photo templates, required by sub- 
contractors as patterns in the tooling, fab- 
rication and assembly of basic structures, 
cowling, ductingand non-structural formed 
parts, are reproductions on steel of the 
master layouts, which are drawn on white 
lacquered sheets of steel. 


In the first step in the process, the area 
on the master layout drawing affected by 
the change is circled in pencil, and the 
area within the circle is erased and changed 
as required. The changed area, which later 
becomes the sticker, is photographically 
copied by the reflection printing process. 

The reflection printing process used to 
produce negatives is in itself an innovation. 
A plywood box with a light source in the 
top and a plastic window in the base is 
placed over the changed area. In a semi- 
darkened room, a sheet of sensitized plastic 
is placed, emulsion down, against the 
changed area under the base of the box 
and a vacuum pump is turned on. A sponge 
tubber gasket around the edge of the plas- 
tic window makes a seal for the vacuum. 
Atmospheric pressure forces the window 
down on the plastic negative, which in turn 
is forced down on the master layout. 

A white light contained in the box is 
turned on the area covered by the plastic. 
The light passes through the sensitized 
material to the template and reflects the 
image back to the material. After exposure, 
standard processing in a litho developer 
follows, and the negative is fixed and 
washed in the regular photographic man- 
ner. After the negative is dry, the positive 
teproductions are printed on .003-inch 
steel shim stock which is sensitized by 
spraying on the same emulsion. 


These shim steel reproductions are 
checked for legibility, trimmed to size 
with an ordinary scissors and sent to the 
shops. Accurately lined up with the grid 
lines, which are the background of every 
master layout drawing, the “‘stickers” are 
cemented to the existing photo templates. 

This was the process worked out. Un- 
satisfactory negative material, however, 
discouraged early reproduction efforts. 
Sensitized map cloth was used as a negative 
material for a time, but the base material 
often changed scale because of temperature 


Boeing 


and humidity changes. Reflex glass plates 
were also used, but they were expensive 
and difficult to ship. Laminating reflex 
paper to plastic also had its disadvantages. 

Finally, after several months of experi- 
menting, successful reflex negatives were 
produced by spraying a reflex emulsion on 
a .025-inch translucent plastic sheet. The 
emulsion was made to Boeing specifications 
by one of America’s largest photo supply 
houses. The plastic, which is known as 
“Paralyte’’ is dimensionally stable, trans- 
lucent plastic which is non-water absorb- 
ent. It was specially developed for this 
work and is a combination of urea and 
melamine resines impregnated into an 
alpha cellulose base. 

The spray type plastic negatives were 
found easier to handle in photo processing, 
recording, and filing and their use has 
further speeded the process of changing 
photo templates. 





Magnesium Dust 
Control Method 

With magnesium dust and small par- 
ticles of the metal forming one of the worst 
hazards in modern industry, increasing em- 
phasis has been placed on the design of 
exhaust systems and the choice of a col- 
lector that traps magnesium dust and par- 
ticles, according to an article by Steven 
Mocsny and Richard V. Sloan, district rep- 





resentatives, American Air Filter, Inc., ap- 
pearing in the California Safety News. 

According to the experience of several 
of the largest magnesium fabricators, as 
well as that of some of the leading insur- 
ance companies, a liquid should be used 
as the collector to trap and remove dust 
from the air stream in the exhaust system, 
the article states. 

Not only should a liquid be used for 
that, however, but the collected material 
should be stored in a tank submerged in 
a liquid until it is ready for final disposal. 
Though several methods have been used 
for ultimate disposal of the collected dust, 
the best yet devised consists of mixing the 
removed material with four or five parts 
by weight of sand, followed by burial of 
the mixture. 

Ducts in the exhaust system should have 
explosion vents situated on not more than 
20 ft. centers with the vent at least the 
diameter of the duct. Velocities in the ducts 
themselves should be at all times sufficient 
in intensity to prevent any settling of the 
dust. 


SWPC Office Announces 
Regional Loan Totals 

Total of government contracts placed 
with small plants in Northern California, 
Nevada, and Idaho by the Smaller War 
Plant Corporation’s office in San Francisco 
has amounted during the past two years to 
$159,709,000, according to an announce- 
ment made by the SWPC regional office 
in San Francisco recently. 

During that same time the number of 
plants registered with the agency has risen 
from 300 on June 11, 1942, to the more 
than 3,000 currently registered. 


First step in making deviation stickers for photo templates. 















































Special Flats Let Fork Trucks Do 
Heavier Jobs at Joshua 


ORK TRUCKS for handling heavy 
Fons from station to station have be- 

come part of the production line meth- 
od of manufacturing steam turbines, ma- 
rine steam turbines, Diesels, turbo-gen- 
erator sets and ordnance materials at the 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works at Sunnyvale, 
California. 

The shops are laid out to achieve the 
utmost economy of handling in all ma- 
chining and assembly operations, and parts 
move progressively from tool to tool 


toward final assembly and test stands. Han- 
dling of smaller parts is performed almost 
exclusively by fork trucks, which pick up 


loaded flats adroitly from confined places 


and deliver them speedily to the next ma- 
chine, sometimes in a matter of seconds. 


The use of fork trucks in handling the 
heavier type of job, however, came about 
as a natural condition of wartime produc- 
tion at the Hendy plants. Most of Hendy’s 
big shops, some of which are more than 
900 feet long, have two or three parallel 
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Hendy’s 


bays, each serviced by overhead cranes, 

But the use of cranes involves extra work 
in the loading of flats for safety, the use of 
at least three men—a craneman, rigger and 
slinger—and requires additional time for 
adjustment of slings and rigging, not to 
mention the extra power required for the 
operation of a big crane. Accordingly, in 
the flow of materials from bay to bay 
through the plants, an increasing use of 
fork trucks on heavier jobs resulted from 
the effort to reserve the cranes for tasks that 
were completely beyond the power of the 
fork trucks. 

This increasing use of fork trucks in 
moving heavy loads was made possible 
through the devising of flat-top and box- 
type flats specially constructed for the effi- 
cient moving of such heavy objects as bull- 
gears, shafts and armatures. As shown in 
figures 1 and 4, for example, it is readily 
seen that the cradle skid in figure 1 makes 
possible the safe and smooth transportation 
of heavy turbine reduction-gear shafts 
which could not be transported if the stan- 
dard box skid illustrated in figure 4 were 
relied on. Indeed, except for the devising 
of this cradle skid, the shafts would have 
had to be carried one at a time by the fork 
truck or one of the overhead cranes would 
have had to be used for the job. 

Since many of the Hendy fork trucks 
have a load capacity of 5,000 pounds, and 
a few can handle loads of 6,000 pounds, it 
is obvious that by giving careful thought to 
devising special flats much of the work that 
couldn't be done by hand truck and would 
so have been left for the overhead cranes 
has been satisfactorily handled. 


But the evolution of fork trucks in han- 
dling heavier loads than those encountered 
in their normal use has gone even a step 
farther to where it definitely begins to im- 
pinge upon the technique of the cranes 
themselves. 


Time spent in devising the specially con- 
structed flats, and in building them, has 
proved itself well spent. Naturally the first 
consideration has been not expense in- 
volved, as measured in dollars and cents, 
but the over-all rapidity with which the 


® Skids, specially designed at the Joshua 
Hendy's Sunnyvale plant. Dimensions refer 
to skids: 1) cradle skid for turbine reduc- 
tion-gear shafts, 48 x 48 x 25 in. 2) Special 
skid for generator motors, 84 x 34 x 2 in. 
3) standard flat. 4) standard box skid. 
5) box skid for turbo-generator reduction 
gears, 48 x 48 x 28 in. 6) box skid for tur- 
bine blades, 37 x 25 x 21 in., box 12 in. deep. 
7) portable lathe-chuck kit box, 38 x 28 x 21 
in., exclusive of top columns. 8) special skid 
for set of 6 Diesel cylinder heads, 48 x 48x 
37 in., box is 23 in. deep. 9) self-skidded box 
for ordnance units, 52 x 53 x 40 in. 
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job of turning out vitally needed war ma- 
terial has been carried through. Lower 
handling costs, however, have resulted. 

This has been accomplished through the 
employment of a fork truck with a 12-foot 
hoist which is used as a small movable 
crane. The way in which this adaptation 
was obtained was through the fastening of 
a crossbar on the fork and attaching to it a 
standard sling. By means of this arrange- 
ment a handy, convenient crane was ac- 
quired which had all the additional ad- 
vantages of the instant maneuverability of 
the fork truck. 

This innovation, however, was likewise 
the result, at least in part, of the construc- 
tion of specially designed flats for handling 
particular jobs. For the adaptation of the 
crane principle to the fork truck, which was 
so easily accomplished, meant that loads, 
which otherwise would have to be handled 
by overhead cranes, could be lifted high 
over stacks of surrounding materials to be 
deposited at a level even twice the height 
of the machine itself. 





No Unemployment Seen 
At Pittsburg Foundry 

Possibility that a complete shutdown of 
the Columbia Steel Company’s DPC foun- 
dry at Pittsburg, California, may be 
brought about through cutbacks in orders 
originating in the maritime industry is not 
expected to’ result in any wholesale lay- 
offs among the 500 foundry employees. 

Notices to the effect that plans have 
been made to absorb the excess personnel 
into Columbia Steel’s nearby Pittsburg 
Works have already been posted through- 
out the foundry with the result that com- 
plete absorption of any layoffs is expected 
to take place in the steel mill. 


Lumbermen Fear Exchange 
Rates Unsatisfactory 

The charge that no promise has been 
made to establish fair rates of exchange 
or to control existing discounts, as the 
most critical barrier against American in- 
dustries in world markets, spearheaded a 
resolution passed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association recently in Chi- 
cago. Kt asked that the inauguration of the 
International Monetary Fund under the 
Bretton Woods proposals be deferred until 
specific provisions are made to control or 
modify rates of exchange adverse to Ameri- 
can trade. 
_ The resolution was made public in con- 
junction with a paper ‘Lumber and the 
Bretton Woods Agreements,” by H. V. 
Simpson, Washington, D.C., manager of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

After a detailed examination of the Bret- 
ton Woods proposals covering the pro- 
posed International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the setting up 
of the International Monetary Fund, Simp- 
son said that if the agreements are put into 
effect they “will not materially alter the 
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® Hoisting a heavy load of turbine reduction-gear shafts (see figure 1 on opposite page) 



























with a fork truck doing the job. Without special skid a truck couldn't handle the job. 


situation insofar as lumber business is con- 
cerned.” 

Because of the discounts at which both 
Canadian dollars and pounds sterling will 
be fixed, according to present indications, 
Simpson stated that no American lumber 
will be sold anywhere in the British Empire 
except for such items as Canada does not 
produce or does not want. Simpson also re- 
marked that lumber producers in Finland 
and possibly Russia will find advantages 
in exchange rates which may prove dis- 
advantageous to western lumbermen. 


New Lumber Carrier 
Launched in Portland 

The Oregon Fir, a 4000-ton motorship 
destined for the lumber trade, one of four 
ordered for postwar use, was launched re- 
cently by the Albina Engine and Machine 
Works shipyard in the Willamette River 
at Portland, Oregon. 

The new carrier, 319 feet in length, with 
a beam of 49 feet, is capable of carrying 
2,250,000 feet of lumber or its equivalent 
in other forest products. Speed of the ves- 
sel, which reflects the faith in the future 
of the West Coast lumber industry of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission which ordered 
it, is 1314 knots. 

Its three sister ships will carry the names 
of California Redwood, Washington Ce- 
dar, and Arizona Pine. 


Comparators May Rival 
Micrometer In Use 

Surface finish comparators, produced by 
a new electroforming process developed 
by the U. S. Rubber Company, will attain 
as wide a use in machining practice as the 
micrometer, according to the belief of some 
of those using the new instrument. 

The comparator is nothing more than a 
gauge carrying 20 or more different exam- 
ples of surface roughness, and is used to 


designate the correct finish on machined 
parts. 

The process by which the comparator is 
produced is a refinement on electroforming 
methods which reproduce exact facsimiles 
down to the millionth of an inch and also 
permits plating with hard metals. 

Known as EKKO, the process was de- 
veloped by the rubber company in its 
search for a way to produce tire molds at 
lower costs. EKKO provided a way by 
which the hand-machining of tire molds 
could be done away with by providing a 
way in which original tire mold matrixes 
could be plated with iron. After the metal 
deposit is separated it is used as the tire 
mold. 


SWPC Loans To $50,000 
Without Washington OK 


Small manufacturers throughout the 
West engaged in the production of essen- 
tial civilian goods are now eligible for 
loans of up to $50,000 from the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation without the neces- 
sity of first obtaining Washington approv- 
al, according to a recent announcement of 
the SWPC. 


Furthermore, loans of up to $100,000, 
in which banks participate for 20 per cent, 
may also be made from the SWPC regional 
loan agents. 


Whether or not a small manufacturer 
meets the requirements of being engaged 
in essential civilian production is deter- 
mined by whether his product appears on 
the Relative Essentiality list of the Office 
of Civilian Requirements, WPB. Even if 
his product does not appear on that list, 
however, his work will still be considered 
essential if the product is included on 
WPB’s National Production Urgency List. 

Both lists include some thousands of 
items ranging from mop-wringers to x-ray 
equipment. 


Transformer Checks 
Result in Dividends 


NE of the most important mainte- 
O nance jobs in war-burdened plants 

throughout the West has been that 
of assuring a steady flow of power to their 
machines, and of prime importance to this 
problem has been the task of keeping the 
efficiency of power distribution transform- 
ers at a sufficiently high level to accomplish 
the objective. Just how acute this problem 


has been, and is, is seen in the fact that 
transformer loads have often increased 
from two to three times that of peacetime 
operation. 

Because of the effect upon maintenance 
men of rapidly dwindling stocks of trans- 
formers in the hands of equipment manu- 
facturers, the problem has been solved by 
regular checks of transformers at more 
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ACME UNIT-LOAD STRAPPING 
Jon Pallets and Shids 


A pallet, like a skid, is a platform 
built to support a number of con- 
tainers or products which, when 
strapped together, form a unit 
load. 


Pallet loading conserves man- 
power by reducing the number of 
units handled—in packing, load- 
ing, warehousing, and unloading. 
Pallet loading conserves container 
and packaging materials; con- 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


serves space — in warehouses, 
freight cars and ships. Through- 
out, pallet loading protects 
against damage. 7 


Acme engineering is cooperat- 
ing with the Armed Forces in 
pallet loading, and effecting the 
same economies for war-time ship- 
ping as applied in the past to the 
movement and handling of peace- 
time production. 


CHICAGO 
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frequent intervals than heretofore, plus 2 
closer study of the information gained jp 
the checks. 

In particular, greater attention has been 
placed on temperature changes and the 
duration of peakloads. With more thor. 
ough checks made at shorter intervals it 
has often happened that transformers, not 
loaded to capacity, have been exchanged 
for smaller units that had been taking ex. 
cessive loads. 

Another result has been that transform. 
ers have been taken out of service more 
often, disassembled and subjected to 
more searching scrutiny than was cus. 
tomary in the past. Because of this it has 
frequently been found that the mere tight. 
ening of loose connections, more careful 
cleaning and closer inspection of oil, plus 
needed oil changes, have all served to 
lengthen the life of transformer units far 
beyond that experienced in the years be- 
fore the war. 

While plant conditions vary so widely 
that a transformer maintenance schedule 
that would apply to any large portion of 
industry would be impossible to devise, it 
can truly be said that the problem of 
lengthening the life of transformers in any 
plant can be solved merely by greater alert- 
ness on the part of maintenance engineers 
best evidenced in more frequent visits to 
transformer vaults, and more detailed 
studies of the units themselves. 





Students Asked To 
Aid in Canneries 

With wartime labor shortages threat- 
ening the production of canned fruit, 
vegetables and. other foods throughout 
western food production centers, the 
United States Employment Bureau has 
launched an appeal for high school stu- 
dents, 16 years old and over, housewives 
and any other available persons to enlist 
immediately for work during the summer. 

The work will last from August through 
early November. Success of the season will 
largely depend upon the extent to which 
additional workers respond to the appeal 
of the bureau, according to the experience 
of last year and the year before. 





Readers Warned About 
Requests for Pictures a 

Any readers of Western Industry in 
southern Cahifornia who are asked to 
pose for a photograph with the under- 
standing that the picture is to be used 
in this magazine are asked to examine 
the credentials of the photographer 
with the utmost care. 

The request is made as a result of re- 
ports to the effect that some executives 
of western plants have been asked to 
pose for portraits which the photogra- 
pher was taking of figures in western 
industry. Subsequently, the reports 1n- 
dicate, a salesman has called to sell 
the pictures taken. 

Such a proposition, of course, is not 
one offered by any representative of 
Western Industry. Our authorized field 
photographers carry adequate creden- 
tials, and photographs taken are for our 
use and never for re-sale. 
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Apparel Association 
Originates in West 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The ap- 
W we manufacturers of the Pacific 

West are undoubtedly proud of 
the fact that it was their initiative which 
finally brought about the firm organiza- 
tion of a national over-all association of all 
branches of the apparel manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

This association was formed in New 
York early in June. Lest there be the im- 
pression somewhere 
that junior has taught 
his elders how to do 
things, which is the 
| way these Easterners 
often think about the 
_ up and coming folk 
| of the West, it is in- 
teresting to learn 
from Frank Marsh, 
the Washington rep- 
resentative of the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, that we have a firm out there 
which made overalls in 1851, and that 
another firm has made garments of an- 
other kind for over 70 years. 

Apparel's national organization, grow- 
ing out of Western energy, is of interest 
to the Capital because it is chiefly de- 
signed to cooperate with the Hill and with 
the Government agencies in matters that 
affect the industry. During the past four 
years, the absence of an over-all apparel 
organization has blocked the effective ap- 
proach to Government which might have 
helped to avoid some of the stupid blund- 
ers springing from OPA. 

We might have today a reasonable sup- 
ply of decent shirts, and suits made of 
sound cloth, as well as many other types of 
apparel, masculine and feminine, if the 
apparel organization had been unified na- 
tionally in impressing its common sense 
knowledge of the business and of the 
public wants and needs upon the star- 
gazers. 

As for OPA—the present situation, 
which is on the brink of closing more than 
3,000 small bottling concerns for lack of 
sugar, and whichis also responsible for other 
deficiencies which have an adverse effect 
on much of the economy of the nation, 
would be a sort of Alice in Wonderland 
fantasy if it were not so deadly serious. 
The function of OPA is essential and high- 
ly desirable, but there is an impression 
abroad here that it must have a heroic 
purge before it will get down to business. 

Apparently a glimmer of this idea is 
teaching the consciousness of the members 
of Congress, who are getting over the orgy 
of oratory and alibis concerning the $2,500 
increase in each Congressional pocketbook, 


ry 
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for the Lads and Lassies on the sacro- 
sanct Hill are awakening to a realization 
that millions will want to know what they 
have done about the OPA when those 
millions go to the polls next year to elect 
the next batch of Representatives. 


If the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson, from New Mexico, 
did not make it clear, it will bear repetition 
that he thinks a part of our food and sup- 
ply troubles stem from the fact that the 
frock-coated, striped-trousered, tea-cup 
balancers in charge of our foreign affairs, 
have proceeded on the theory that the resi- 
due of anything that might be left is good 
enough for us. Secretary Anderson on the 
other hand, appears to think the residue 
should go abroad for relief and other for- 
eign needs, after we get a fair share of 
what we need. 

In other words, the irrigation farmer 
from New Mexico has the amazing idea 
that Americans should actually come first 
in the distribution of American resources. 
The effect of this vigorous and candid 
thought already is apparent in the action of 
some of the international and combined 
boards which have announced the cut- 
back in foreign allocation of various sup- 
plies. More Andersons in high places here 
would be good, not only for the West, but 
also for the whole country. 

It is quite obvious that Christy Thomas, 
and his associates of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, have the ability to impress 
themselves upon their Congressional 
friends. They were here not long ago and 
they gave some lunches and dinners and 
some pleasant cocktail parties. 

One of the striking men from the Pa- 
cific Northwest who intrigues us is Con- 
gressman Hugh De Lacy, of Seattle. He 
has introduced HR 3131, the bill which 
is aimed at establishing a Light Metals Ad- 
ministration. There seems every reason to 
assume that the move for a proper federal 
agency to regulate the business of Gov- 
ernment in connection with light metals 
should come from the Pacific Northwest. 
That is the Light Metals center of the coun- 
try. It has as one of its greatest resources 
cheap electricity, essential to the develop- 
ment of the light metals industries. 

Little doubt exists, according to the 
Washington, D.C. grapevine, as Thomas 
always adds, that De Macy’s Light Metals 
Bill eventually will become law. This 
should logically mean that one of the 
great industrial potentials of the Pacific 
slope, including the Pacific Northwest, has 


actively started towards reality. The quick- 
er it comes along, the better it will be for 
light metals. There is a degree of com- 
petition between light metals and plastics. 
They are freer to move to end-use produc- 
tion under present war conditions than are 
plastics.Under present conditions they may 
be placed in a position where they can 
demonstrate their utility as materials for 
components, as well as for completed 
things. 

Aluminum, of course, is established, 
with a fifty year history. After the war, 
aluminum products should have a market 
expansion beyond the normal business- 
man’s concept. It is predicted far more 
light metals of all kinds will be used after 
the war in the construction of naval vessels, 
passenger and cargo ships, railroad 
coaches, and in automobiles, and similar 
products. 


The Aluminum Company of America 
recently submitted to the Murray Small 
Business Committee a list of 2,000 items 
in which aluminum is used. And to cap 
this the Aluminum Company of America 
now seriously suggests the use of alumi- 
num nose guards tor chickens to prevent 
them from picking themselves to death. 
There are, of course, chickens and chickens. 

It is by no means considered certain the 
steel plant at Geneva will close down in 
August, as suggested by WPB. During the 
first part of June the military have not 
announced the cutbacks. While there is 
much general talk about stupendous cut- 
backs in July, WPB officials appear to feel 
rather doubtful about their speed and their 
vastness. The qualification 1F bobs up in 


‘the discussion of every phase. Apparently 


the WPB people, in June, do not know #f 
the plans and the crystalized programs for 
the over-all final push that will flatten out 
Japan have yet been completely formu- 
lated. They seem to think the eventual cut- 
backs depend upon the major accent of 
the push. If the cutbacks come in July, 
it is anticipated the effect will not be very 
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marked in July or August, but will begin 
to be felt in September and October. 

The feeling is that plate will be the first 
steel product to be cutback, and will be 
easier for civilian manufacturers to obtain. 
Sheet and strip, or plate under 48 inches 
by 1/16 inch, are expected to remain 
urgently necessary for military needs until 
at least next year. Grey iron, and foundry 
products, also are expected to be very 
scarce until that time. 

The Geneva survey by the engineers em- 
ployed by RFC is not expected to report 
until July or August. Since the report, 
with its implications, is expected to affect 
the very fundamentals of the economic 
system of the nation based on steel, and 
since the future operations of the steel 


mills in the West is expected to cause a 
relocation of a considerable part of the 
industries based upon steel fabrication, 
thus posing grave problems involving the 
policy and society as well as the economics 
of the East, it is anticipated that the Presi- 
dent will logically ask Congress to con- 
sider his recommendations. This by no 
means indicates the West may be counted 
out; but it does mean that the subject is 
bound to become one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of postwar issues the na- 
tion, through its Representatives, must 
decide. 

It means that solution of the prob- 
lem will be awaited with interest by scores 


of thousands of people. 





Easy Come, Eacy Go- 
...a Closure MUST! 


Ever hear a customer cuss? Try 
listening next time someone starts 
removing the closure of a hard-to- 
open package. That's one way to 
learn how a lot of repeat sales are 
killed. Still more sales are lost 
when the customer tries to reuse 
a hard-to-replace closure. To be 
sure your packages have easy-to- 
open, easy-to-replace caps or 
corks, consult your I. F. Schnier 
closure specialist today. His un- 
biased recommendations may 
mean more satished customers for 


your products. 


War Bonds are still your best investment! 
Whatever your future plans may be, War 
Bonds can help safeguard them. Don't 
Delay! 
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Geneva Wages 
Take Steel Scale 

Hottest case the Ninth Regional War 
Labor Board has had in months was set- 
tled when 3,100 employees of the Geneva 
Steel Company were denied pay increases 
of 30 cents an hour. The ruling was based 
on the thesis that the pay scale in the bi 
government-owned Utah steel plant should 
tollow the scale in the steel industry rather 
than following the pay scale of other in- 
dustries in the area. 

Papers in the Salt Lake City area were so 
eager for the newsbreak on the board's 
ruling that special precautions were taken 
to give all papers an equal chance by re. 
leasing the story for Sunday papers. The 
Salt Lake Tribune, which does not put out 
a Sunday edition, broke the release date 
by running the story late Saturday. 

Although denied the general pay raise 
they had requested the employees of Ge. 
neva Steel won a week's vacation with pay 
(for employees with one year or more of 
service). Extra pay for night work was 
granted, four cents an hour for second 
shifts and six cents an hour for third shifts, 
Voluntary maintenance of union member- 
ship was ordered in the ruling, with 15- 
day escape clause and a checkoff for col- 
lection of union dues. 

The company was ordered to post notice 
of all vacancies for three days in the de- 
partment in which the vacancies occur. Em- 
ployees in the next lower-rated job level 
will have first crack at the jobs. 

The board ordered the company and the 
unions to negotiate agreements on sever- 
ance pay and reduction of job classifica- 
tions. All monetary adjustments were or- 
dered retroactive to December 30, 1944. 


Shuttle Cars Up 
Potash Output 

Greater flexibility of mine operations 
has resulted from the installation of self- 
contained battery-powered shuttle cars at 
the International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation’s potash mine near Carlsbad, 
New Mexico. 

Use of the battery-powered shuttle cars 
has speeded up the materials handling job 
by cutting the car-change time at the load- 
ers to a minimum. Since an empty shut- 
tle car is always ready to slip under the 
loader when the loaded car moves off to 
the load discharge station, the most ef- 
ficient possible utilization of loader capa- 
city is obtained with a direct increase in 
the ton output per man per shift. 

Through the installation of loading 
spurs at the proper intervals with loading 
heads set up along the spurs, shuttle car 
haulage distances are kept below an aver- 
age of less than 600 feet at all times. 

Speed of the cars is generally kept at 
3 m.p.h., loaded, and not more than 3, 
m.p.h. when empty. Batteries are changed 
at the charging stations usually at the end 
of every shift. Where steep grades are in- 
volved, however, changes are sometimes 
made at half shift intervals. 
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SWPC Boosts Foreign 
Trade For Small Plants 

Future development of export business 
for many small plants in the West received 
a strong impulse forward recently in the 
visits of some 20 delegations to the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco to 
over 60 plants in the area. 

The visits, of which there will be many 
more in the Pacific Northwest and in some 
eastern plants as the delegations start home 
from the Conference, were the direct re- 
sult of a Smaller War Plants Corporation 
campaign to familiarize foreign delegates 
with Western products. Heading the cam- 
paign locally was E. P. (Slip) Madigan, 


special consultant to the SWPC. Letters 
were sent to each of the 46 delegations as 
soon as they arrived at the Conference, 
written in eight different languages—Rus- 
sian, Portuguese, Norwegian, Dutch, 
French, Spanish, Chinese, and English. 

At the same time an SWPC office was set 
up in the Fairmont Hotel to provide in- 
formation to the delegates and to make ar- 
rangements for the plant trips. 

Assisting in the campaign was an ad- 
visory committee of prominent business- 
men which included: A. E. Arnold, Joshua 
Hendy Iron Works, Sunnyvale; D. D. 
Watson, Harris Mfg. Co., Stockton; E. T. 
Fisher, P.G. & E. Co., San Francisco; M.P. 
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MANIPULATORS 


Built to help women handle rough forgings 
in some of our latest war weapons. Now avail- 
able for general industry where lifting and 
manipulating is a production problem. 
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Hoyt, Oliver United Filters, Oakland; 
John Sowers, Oakland Chamber of Com. 
merce; Kenneth Campbell, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce; Col. Henry Akin, 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission; Stuart Walsh, Economic 
Counsel to the Attorney General of Cali- 
fornia. 


13 Chrome, Manganese 
Depots Close June 30 

Because of the continued decline of man- 
ganese and chrome ore deliveries at thir- 
teen Metals Reserve Company depots in 
Arizona, California Montana and Oregon, 
purchases for delivery will be discontinued 
after June 30, according to an announce. 
ment by John W. Snyder, Federal Loan 
Administrator. 

Deliveries, however, will continue to be 
purchased at Grants Pass, Oregon, up to 
and including December 31, 1945. Prices 
to be paid will be announced at a later date. 

Depots at which the discontinuances are 
to go into effect on June 30 are: Parker 
and Phoenix, Arizona; Anderson, Arcata, 
Auburn, Fresno, Quincy, San Luis Obispo, 
Tracy, and Yreka, California; Butte and 
Phillipsburg, Montana; and Seneca, Ore- 
gon. 


New Glycerine Use 
In Air Conditioning 

Aside from the elimination of fire haz- 
ards inherent in the use of oil-base fluids 
for air conditioner filters, a new glue- 
glycerine-water solution, originated at the 
research laboratories of the Glycerine Pro- 
ducers’ Association, results in a substantial 
economy over the use of the common 
throw-away units. 

The glue-glycerine-water solution is 
composed of 0.2 per cent glue in 50 per 
cent glycerine. One advantage of the solu- 
tion’s use is that when the filter becomes 
dirty and clogged it can be easily washed 
clean with cold water when a new solution 


can be applied. 
Tideland Iron Mining 


Leases for mining minerals other than 
oil or gas on submerged lands and tide 
lands off the California coast may now be 
issued by the State Lands Commission un- 
der a new law designed to encourage priv- 
ate development of iron and other mineral 
deposits reported off the Northern Cali- 
fornia coast. 


Fuel Oil Lack Continues 

Fuel oil users for both home heating 
and industrial purposes in Washington, 
Oregon and Western Idaho will find no 
relief in the oil fuel outlook for many 
months owing to increasing military re- 
quirements and transportation problems 
in the Pacific Northwest, according to an 
announcement recently by Ralph K. Davies, 
deputy petroleum administrator, who asked 
that no requests be made during the com- 
ing months for permission to change coal 
or wood burning furnaces to oil consumers. 
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To gain the attention of the 
reader The McCarty Co.—in 
this two color advertisement, 
placed for Premier Paints— 
has subtly brought in the con- 
nection between the breath- 
taking colors of The Grand 
Canyon and Premier Paints. 
_ The art work is simple yet so 
| striking it automatically en- 


paint | courages the reading of the 
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General Outlines 


Task of Coast Ports 


N STATING that nine ships from Pa- 
cific Coast ports are worth fifteen from 
those of the Gulf of Mexico sailing to 

the Pacific war areas by way of the Panama 
Canal, Major General William E. Shedd, 
commanding general, 9th Service Com- 
mand, speaking before the Metal Trades 
Association of Southern California, graph- 
ically demonstrated how Pacific Coast ports 
will bear the brunt of loading and ship- 


ping during the balance of the war against 
Japan. 

The same nine ships are also worth 
sixteen carrying cargo from Atlantic ports 
to the Pacific by way of the canal, or twen- 
ty-two that go by way of the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean route. 

Further point was given to the general's 
picture of the job ahead for West Coast 
ports in his description of the enormous 
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one of enterprise, stability and service. Year 
after year it has paced Western industry with 
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amounts of shipping needed to land and 
maintain an army of 250,000 men required 
for a large scale invasion of the home 
islands of Japan. 

To accomplish this, 283 supply ships, in 
addition to all the various types of sup- 
porting combat craft, must be used in mak- 
ing the delivery on the first day of the in- 
vasion. Then, after that, war material at 
the rate of at least one ton a month must 
continue to be poured into the combat area, 

But the job isn’t one of ships exclusively. 
In speaking of rail freight movements to 
Pacific Coast ports, the general said that 
they had been heavy throughout the war, 
maintaining a fairly constant ratio of forty 
per cent cargo consigned for overseas with 
the balance made up of goods for domestic 
supply including materials to be used for 
West Coast war production. The ratio 
would be unlikely to change since east- 
west shipments of civilian goods by rail for 
western consumption must await releases 
of freight car space that can be brought 
about only by Pacific Coast war produc- 
tion curtailment. Hence ‘‘the delivery of 
bulky items” destined for civilian con- 
sumption ‘‘may present a problem for east- 
ern manufacturers.” 

Other factors that will prevent an influx 
of eastern goods into western civilian mar- 
kets lie in the fact that production and sup- 
ply sources are now definitely set. To dup- 
licate or move them would be unnecessary. 
As a result, eastern firms that have long 
been turning out war materials will con- 
tinue their production as long as Japanese 
resistance goes on. 


Hughes Cargo Plane 
To Be Ready In January 


Assembly of the HK-1 type cargo ait- 
plane, an experimental carrier destined 
for intercontinental trade, is expected to 
take place in late July when the ship will 
be taken from the Culver City factory of 
the Hughes Aircraft Company to a launch- 
ing dock at Long Beach. 

After reaching the dock area, which in- 
cludes a building where the final assembly 
will be completed, and which is to be con- 
structed by July 15 at a cost of $203,440, 
according to a WPB announcement, final 
work on the plane will be carried out. The 
maiden flight is expected to take place in 
January. Wing span of the intercontinental 
carrier is to be over 300 feet and its gross 
weight over 100 tons. 


Production Costs 


Chief cause of failure in all but 9 per 
cent of 22,000 plant failures throughout 
the nation was lack of production cost 
knowledge, according to a talk by E. G. 
Tripp, industrial consultant speaking be- 
fore a Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
conference for war equipment manufac- 
turers recently. 
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(WESTERNERS AT WORK... 


California 

Frank Wilcox, Wilcox Plastics Molding 
Co. of Los Angeles becomes a director of 
Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. . . Le- 
roy J. Taylor, who recently succeeded W. 
A.Gellerson as general manager California 
Fruits Division of Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
by, named vice president, also becomes 
vice president Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. . . Neil S. Laidlaw, associate reg- 
jonal director of ODT, selected as port 
manager Port of San Francisco . . . Thomas 
]. Bannan, president Western Gear Works, 
Pacific Gear & Tool Works, Webster- 
Brinkley Co. and Hallidie Machine Co., is 
elected vice-president American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association . . . Earl Her- 
ting, president Kinner Motors, Inc., re- 
signs, succeeded by John N. Gladden, gen- 
eral manager and former president of 
Gladden Products Division . . . Walter 
§. Johnson, president of American Box 
Corp., takes on the duties of the late Carl 
M. Friden as president of Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine Co. .. . F. H. Kilberry 
quits as president and general manager of 
Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co... . Ralph 
B. Smith elected secretary Menasco Manu- 
facturing Co. and Robert R. Miller con- 
tinues as executive vice-president in charge 
of sales... Bert B. Malouf, Viola Mimmit 
and Joseph Zuken, garment manufactur- 
ers of Southern California, named on OPA 
advisory committees . . . T. S. Peterson, 
vice-president and director Standard Oil 
Co. of California, appointed assistant to 
president . .. Howard D. Hickman of Oak- 
land, formerly marine superintendent for 
Key System, promoted to lieutenant colonel 
in the Transportation Corps and is in 
charge of Marine Shops Branch of Water 
Division, San Francisco Port of Embar- 
kation .. . Kenneth H. Finnesey, assistant 
to Deputy Port Commander for Opera- 
tions, Colonel Thomas Plant, S. F. Port of 
Embarkation, advanced to lieutenant colo- 
nel... R. L. Mussen succeeded W. Reni- 
son, resigned, as assistant division manager 
Consolidated Vultee’s San Diego division 
... W. F, Boyle named assistant to vice- 
president of Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and Pelton Water Wheel Co. and directs 
Pacific Coast district office . . . Gordon S. 
Gillespie, formerly secretary-treasurer Dia- 
mond Iron Works, Inc., and Mahr Mfg. 
Division, appointed comptroller and sec- 
tetary of Adel Precision Corp. . . . Henry 
8. Wright, acting regional WPB director 
at San Francisco, resigns to become chair- 
man of the board, Adel Precision Products 
Co., Burbank; Don Neher, deputy region- 
al WPB director, moves up to fill the WPB 
vacancy . . . Lounsbury S. Fish, organiza- 
tion counsel for Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, loaned to the War Department for 
six months to help develop organizational 
planning in occupied Germany . . . Elmer 
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‘Nagy, WPB field man, and succeeding 


Gail Vandenbraak who will remain in ad- 
visory position, made chief of agency’s 
Southern California production service di- 
vision... B. F. Ilsley appointed manager 
General Electric Co.’s electric wire and 
cable div., central stations division; W. J. 
Delahanty of San Francisco office replaces 
Ilsley as assistant sales manager in charge 
of commercial operations at Oakland cable 
plant ... T. E. Fullmer appointed vice- 
president in charge of production and in- 
stallations of Clorox Chemical Co... . 


Donald McLean, president Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co. elected vice-president California 
& Hawaiian Sugar Refining Co.... A. J. 
Flebut named western manager of Niagara 
Sprayer and Chemical Co., Inc., a sub- 
sidiary Corporation, and will make head- 
quarters in Richmond, Calif. . . . The 
John Wesley Hyatt award, top honor in 
the plastics world, presented to William 
I. Beach, chief plastics engineer for North 
American Aviation, Inc... . Joseph Jensen . 
of Tide Water Associated Oil Co. succeeds 
John B. Sutherland of the Ohio Oil Co. 
as chairman of the Conservation Commit- 
tee of California Oil Producers...Harvey 
W. Smith heads the research and de- 
velopment activities of Glenn-Roberts 
Company, Oakland, Calif. Clar- 
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In the middle thirties salt tablets were a 
novel idea. Today practically all leading 
industrial plants wouldn’t think of elimi- 
nating either salt tablets or first aid stations. 
Both are essential — the one to help pre- 
vent accidents, the other to repair them. 


When workers sweat, their bodies lose 
essential salt, This loss causes Heat-Fag, 
inalertness, fatigue, heat prostrations, 
Accidents increase, Production goes down. 


Morton’s Salt Tablets at every drinking 
fountain provide an easy, simple, effective 
way to restore this vital salt lost through 
sweat. The cost is less than a cent a man 
per week, 


In salt tablets, as with other grades and 
types of salt, Morton is the recognized 
leader. Order Morton’s Salt Tablets and 
Dispensers from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement. Write for free 
folder today . . . Morton Salt Company, 
310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 





MORTON'S DISPENSERS 


They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly— 


no waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled, durable. 
800 Tablet size - - $3.25 





MORTON'S SALT TABLETS 


Morton's Salt Tablets are available 
either plain or with dextrose. 


Case of 9,000, 10-grain salt 


tablets - - - = - = $2.60 
Salt Dextrose Tablets, case 
of 9,000 - - - = - $3.15 





“MORTON'S SALT TABLETS) 











ence M. Frazier, vice-president of Food 
Machinery Corporation and heading 
Peerless Pump Division for the last 18 
months, returns to corporate headquarters 
in San Jose, California, and Francis F. 
Fairman, Jr., formerly a General Electric 
executive, named manager of the Peerless 
division and vice-president of Food Ma. 
chinery Corporation . . . George W. Hal. 
lock, Grass Valley, Calif., nominated to 
succeed himself as president of the Cali. 
fornia Hydraulic Mining Association; Mrs. 
Edna Hollenbeck of Auburn, Calif., and 
W. W. Esterly, Grass Valley, also nom. 
inated to succeed themselves as treasurer 
and secretary, respectively; in addition, 
Frank C. Brown, Auburn, nominated for 
vice-president. 


Colorado 


Morris B. Shwayder, vice-president and 
general manager of Shwayder Brothers, 
Inc., Denver, has taken leave of absence 
to head the campaign to raise funds for the 
million-dollar General Maurice Rose 
Memorial Hospital in Denver. (That leaves 
just four of the Shwayder brothers to run 
the luggage and card table factory that now 
produce incendiary bombs) . . . C. W. 
Richardson, president of Richardson Lum- 
ber Co., Denver, purchases controlling in- 
terest in the Willapa Shingle Co., Ray- 
mond, Washington, and is made president. 


Montana 


James E. Woodward, president of the Met- 
als Bank & Trust Company of Butte, named 
treasurer of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, and E. O. Sowerine, promoted 
from assistant to the president to vice- 
president of Anaconda; John J. Burke suc- 
ceeds Woodward as president of the Metals 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Nevada 


John C. Kinnear, general manager of Ne- 
vada division of Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration advanced to vice-president in 
charge of operations in Arizona, Nevada, 
and New Mexico . . . Walter S. Larsch, 
assistant general manager of the Nevada 
division, succeeds Kinnear as general man- 
ager . . . Paul Gemmill, general superin- 
tendent Prince Consolidated Mining Co., 
Pioche, is the new chairman of the Nevada 
section, American Institute of Mine and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 


Oregon 


Austin F. Flegel, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Willamette Iron & Steel Corp., 
Portland, elected president, succeeding the 
late Amedee M. Smith; H. A. Hamlin 
elected secretary. 
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C. B. Flick, secretary and treasurer of Pa- 
cific Portland Cement Co., and A. G. 
Lang, appointed vice-presidents . . . Ches- 
ter H. Spiering formerly chief engineer 
and general manager of the Walsh Kaiser 
Co., San Francisco, appointed by Portland 
Chamber of Commerce as industrial de- 
velopment engineer, having headquarters 
in Washington, D.C. 


Utah 


§. R. Zimmerly appointed by Bureau of 
Mines as chief of metallurgical depart- 
ment, Salt Lake; P. T. Allsman, mining 
department . . . Lionel E. Booth, owner 
and manager of the Booth Engineers, Salt 
Lake City, assigned to the Nelson Mission 
of the Foreign Economic Administration 
and has left for Chunking, China, in the 
interests of increasing nonferrous mineral 
production in China . . . Dr. J. R. Ma- 
honey, Salt Lake City, professor of eco- 
nomics and director of economic research 
at the University of Utah, appointed by the 
Surplus Property Board to make studies of 
economic and marketing problems of 
government-owned steel plants . . . Stan- 
ley C. Harvey chief coal mine inspector 
with State Industrial Commission, resigns 
to take over duties as safety director of 
Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake, with office head- 
quarters at Price. 





Westerners to Survey 
Islands’ War Damage 


Surveying of war damage in the Philip- 
pine Islands in order to form an overall 
estimate for presentation to the War Dam- 
age Corporation which will use it as a 
guide in future recommendations is to be 
carried out by a board of three men, two 
of whom are westerners. 


The two are: Ralph Ray Moe, since 
1931 manager of the Salt Lake City branch 
of the Fire Companies Adjustment Bureau, 
and Kenneth Hugh Charles Dunbar, of 
Los Angeles, a member of Pacific Coast 
Adjustment Bureau since 1926. Both of 
them have had experience in investigating 
war damage claims against the War Dam- 
age Corporation arising from enemy ac- 
tion in Hawaii and the Aleutians. 


3 Plants to Start 
Refrigerator Output 


Three Southern California plants have 
received priorities enabling them to man- 
ufacture 15 per cent of the 75,000 domes- 
tic non-mechanical ice refrigerators which 
are to be produced in the third quarter of 
the year, according to a recent statement by 
the War Production Board. 

Plants receiving the priorities and the 
number of units they will produce are as 
follows: Craft Bilt Cabinets, Burbank, 
1,690 ; Modern Refrigerator Works, Glen- 
dale, 2,383; Ward Refrigerator and Man- 
ufacturing Company, Los Angeles, 7,500. 
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Steel Flatware ..- 
finished with the aid of 
LEA Methods and 


F LEA Compositions 






Here is an example of fine stainless steel merchandise, a 
product of International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. As 
with numerous other International Silver products—most 
of them distinctly military in character—the finish is an 
important factor. And, as with numerous other products, 
LEA Methods and LEA Compositions are used to help 
produce the desired results economically. 


The services of LEA Technical Men and Laboratory Staff 
are available to any firm in industry having trouble with 
the finishing of its products—trouble 
with burring, with polishing, with buff- 
ing. Write us in full. If possible, send us 
samples for study and recommendations. 





THELEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Waterbury 86, Connecticut 


Burring, Buffing and Polishing . . . Manufacturers and Specialists in the Development 


of Production Methods and Compositions e 
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"REGIONAL REVIEWS. 
COLUMBIA EMPIRE | 


California oil companies are casting 

a hopeful eye to Oregon, where “small 
fry” oil drillings in past years show indi- 
cations of possible underground reserves. 
Richfield Oil Company now has 7500 
acres under lease in the Linnton and Ore- 
gon City areas. Included is the Pete’s 
Mountain promontory on the south bank 


[ catforis cit are prevailing now that 


of the Tualatin River where that stream 
flows into the Willamette above Oregon 
City. 

A. J. West, assistant chief of the Rich- 
field land department, has indicated that 
California reserves are “running low” and 
most of the major California companies 
will be represented in Oregon within the 
next five years with test holes. There is a 
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BLUE PRINT 


FOR 


BUSINESS 


Now that the war in Europe is over and the end of the war with Japan is 
in sight, American Business is in the throes of a partial conversion from 
war production—and at the same time making its plans for total re- 


sumption of peace time business. 


There is hardly a manufacturing business which does not use chemicals. 
We have supplied chemicals to many war industrials, large and small. We 
supplied them before the war and we hope to supply them during the 
decade of prosperity which will follow. As you prepare plans for your peace 
time business, we respectfully submit a blue print we have drawn up as 


your logical chemicals supplier. 


Que blue print will show that we have a background of 60 years of ex- 
perience—that our close association with western industry has given 
us a complete understanding of western chemical requirements—that 
we have adequate manufacturing facilities to supply western needs— 
that we endeavor to solve individual chemical problems with laboratory 
and field research—and that we can make easy and quick deliveries 
from our three strategically located western plants, at Los Angeles, 


San Francisco and North Portland. 


All good building depends upon correct blue prints and sound construc- 
tion methods—this may help you draw up the right blue print on your 


chemicals supply. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Stauffer Chemical Company 


NORTH PORTLAND 


LOS ANGELES 


Geers | FOR INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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strong possibility that oil or gas will be 
found, oil men say. Applications have been 
made to Multnomah County and Portland 
city officials for leases on public-owned 
lands. 

Portland harbor, following capitulation 
of Germany, showed an immediate spurt of 
movement toward the Pacific with every 
available docking space on the Willamette 
River filled and nearly 50 crews of long. 
shoremen short of those needed to handle 
the unprecedented load. 

Col. Leslie M. Rudy, Army transporta. 
tion chief at the Port of Portland, a Major 
Russian lend-lease point of shipment, says 
movements are heavy and the program 
for June and succeeding months is set, 
Numbers of ships and tonnage, of course, 
are veiled by censorship. 


Plywood Expansion 

A $750,000 enlargement in the Western 
Oregon lumber and plywood industry js 
being planned at Garibaldi. E. McIntosh, 
manager of the West Oregon Lumber 
Company and Harry T. Nicolai, president 
of the Nicolai Door Manufacturing Com- 
pany and Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Company, will be lead men in the move 

A 50 million board foot per year saw- 
mill will employ 120 men on a one-shift 
basis and will be operated by a new con- 
cern, the Oceanside Lumber Company, 
Inc. McIntosh will be president; Nicolai, 
vice-president ; and J. G. Baurus, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Adjacent to the mill will be a plywood 
plant of a like capacity doubling the Ore- 
gon-Washington company plywood out- 
put. That company now has headquarters 
at Tacoma, Wash. The plywood plant will 
also employ about 120 men. Both com- 
panies represented have large timber hold- 
ings in Tillamook County, company offi- 
cials say. 

Labor Shortages 

Need for more labor in lumbering con- 
tinues to be critical as the program of Ore- 
gon and Washington mills to supply not 
only their own portion of the national re- 
quirements but also the tremendous foot- 
age that is to go overseas to Great Britain 
and Europe gets under way. Great Britain 
alone, for example, is to get 100,000,000 
board feet and the amounts that will be 
needed on the Continent may be fully as 
great as the job of reconstruction is cat- 
ried out. 

Evidence of just how acute the labor 
shortage is lies in the fact that approxi- 
mately 32,600 fewer workers covered by 
state employment insurance are on pay- 
rolls in Oregon alone than was the case 
on July 1, 1944. The second largest per- 
centage of this number has come from the 
lumber industry and another substantial 
percentage from the closely allied trans 
portation industry. 

Apropos of employment figures, the 
United States Treasury has $68,825,000 on 
its books for payment of unemployment 
benefits in Oregon. While not all covered 
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workers have sufficient credits to get maxi- 
mum benefits in a period of job hunting, 
those who have, from June on, thanks to 
recent state legislation, will receive $18 
a week for 20 weeks instead of $15 weekly 
as formerly. 

Working drawings have been completed 
for the $2,500,000 Owens-Illinois Glass 
Corporation bottle plant at Longview, 
talked for many months but now ready for 
start of construction as soon as materials 
are available. Engineers are the Austin Co. 


WEA Expert Visits 
Peppermint Growers 

The recent visit of A. L. Kalish, chief 
of the essential oils section, WFA, to the 


Pacific Northwest, stems from two main | 


causes: the ravages of Mid-West pepper- 
mint crops by a bug for which agricul- 
tural experts have not been able to find 
an effective insecticide, and the rising im- 
portance of Northwest peppermint pro- 
duction. 


Kalish, who administers all WFA orders 
pertaining to essential oils used in food, | 
in addition to being a member of several | 


international combined boards which allo- 
cate foodstuffs to various allied countries, 
is especially concerned about this year's 
crop in the Pacific Northwest. Upon it will 
fall the burden of providing not only do- 
mestic supplies of peppermint but also 
much of that which must be exported to 
Great Britain. 


But that isn’t the only reason for his 


concern. According to Washington ad- | 


vices, certain Eastern brokers have appar- 
ently been taking advantage of Western 


peppermint producers. Consequently it is | 


the hope of the WFA and the Department 
of Agriculture that Kalish may be able to 


show growers, distillers, shippers and ag- | 


ricultural experts better and more profit- 
able methods of merchandising and distri- 
bution as well as the opportunities for 
wider markets existing both now and after 
the war. 


ALCOA Assessed $200,000 
Personal Property Tax 

Though the Mead aluminum plant and 
the Spokane Valley aluminum rolling 
mills have heretofore escaped personal 
property taxes on the assumption that Alu- 
minum Company of America was merely 
managing them for Defense Plant Corpor- 
ation, the Spokane County Assessor has 
recently assessed both plants for approxi- 
mately $200,000 in personal property 
taxes, 

No blame was placed on the aluminum 
company for not having made a declara- 
tion, according to Don Thompson, assess- 
or. On discovery that Alcoa owned all alu- 
minum and stocks in the mills at assess- 
ment time, the assessment was placed at 
nearly $200,000 in order to include the 
tax for the previous as well as the current 
yeat, Thompson said. 
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On the “‘broad shoulders’’ of 
Mobilcranes and Supercranes rest a vital 
share of responsibility for some of industry’s 
outstanding war production records. 


In steel, mining, shipbuilding, logging and construction—coast to 
coast and overseas—these rugged dependable rigs (built by nearly 
a century's experience in the excavating machinery field) are hustling 
| the loads . . . hustling more different kinds of material faster, and 
at lower cost per ton .. . thanks for their one-man operated, one- 
engine powered, rubber-tired efficiency. Under brutal punishment, 
Mobilcranes and Supercranes are proving the performance you'll need 
for the tremendous peacetime activity ahead. Write for bulletins on 


advanced models already engineered. 





For Further Information Contact 
HYMAN-MICHAELS CO., San Francisco - Los Angeles 
WALLING TRACTOR & EQPT. CORP., Portland 
M. M. McDOWELL & SONS, Seattle 
POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 
SMOOT MACHINERY CO., Salt Lake City 





ONE-MAN CONTROLLED+ ONE-ENGINE OPERATED+*RUBBER-TIRED 


THE 0 Ss G @ ] °o D ono S-: yf THE GENERAL EXCAVATOR CO 








MOBILCRANES SUPERCRANES 
MARION, OHIO 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS 
THE WASATCH FRONT 


ECENT closing of the structural mill 

R at the Geneva steel plant because 

of lack of war orders has revived 

the clamor in Utah for an early transfer of 

the $200,000,000 government-owned fa- 
cility to a private operator. 

The plate mill has Navy and Maritime 
Commission orders to keep it operating at 
a rate of 45,000 tons monthly until Septem- 
ber. Unless substantial new war orders are 
received before that time (and this is con- 


sidered unlikely) ; or unless it is trans- 
ferred to some private operator who is 
willing and able to start the conversion job, 
the plant is doomed to close some time dur- 
ing the fall months. 

A shutdown need not be considered 
fatal to the plant's peacetime operation. 
But it will certainly be an economic shock 
to the adjacent area and will indefinitely 
delay conversion of the facility to civilian 
production. 
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FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Casters for furniture . . . for tubular equipment . . . for 
industry . . . for trucks . 
and type of caster is carried in stock at Colson. There 
are round stems, square stems, threaded stems, flat top 
casters, rigid fork, and swivel casters — rubber tired or 
all steel; ball-bearing or bronze bushed. Regardless of 
your caster needs, there is a type and style to meet 
your requirements. 

Order by telephone from any of the three establish- 
ments or write for illustrated catalog. 





. . for hospitals. Every kind 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 
235 Mission St 


3556 GArf 


OAKLAND 7 
350 - 10th St 
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Utah's congressional delegation, in re. 
sponse to urgent proddings from its cop. 
stituents, is urging DPC to by-pass the 
several studies and investigations of the 
plant now under way and start negotiating 
with the private companies which have in. 
dicated a willingness to bid for the plant, 
The feeling here is that the studies, when 
they are finally completed, will be no more 
than a rehash of what is already known, 


Mathesius’ Ideas 

Walther Mathesius, president of Geneva 
Steel Co., and rated by many as U. S. Steel 
Corporation’s top production man, holds 
out one hope of keeping the plant in par. 
tial production during the transition pe. 
riod. His plan calls for transfer of the 
property to private industry; an early start 
on conversion of the plate mill; and solici- 
tation of civilian orders for the structural 
mill to keep it going while the plate unit is 
being converted. 

The first step in the plate mill conver. 
sion would be the addition of stands to 
produce hot rolled coils. This, Mr. Math. 
esius estimates, could be done in six or 
seven months at a cost of $7,000,000. 

Second step would be the addition of 
facilities to produce cold reduced sheets 
and tin plate, the products which offer 
Geneva its best chance of postwar opera- 
tion on an economic scale. The whole con- 
version job, according to Mathesius’ esti- 
mates, would require about one year's 
time and an investment of 40-odd million 
dollars. 


Lead Mining Troubles 

The nonferrous metal mining industry's 
manpower troubles are getting worse rather 
than better. On the same day the area war 
manpower director issued a frantic appeal 
for more lead miners, the Army announced 
that soldiers released some time ago to 
the industry would be recalled to active 
duty. Miner-soldiers under 26 years of age 
were recalled some time ago. 

Now all age groups will be returned 
to active duty status. Lead production in 
Utah is 15 per cent below last year and 
there is no good reason to think that trend 
is going to be reversed. 

E. T. Stannard, president of Kennecott 
Copper Corp., does not anticipate a slump 
in Copper output at the Utah Copper Com- 
pany mine, largest domestic producer, af- 
ter the war. He expects the payroll of 4100 
men to remain substantially the same. As to 
price, he believes a slight postwar increase 
is more probable than a decrease. The cop- 
per ceiling has been held at 12 cents, ex- 
cept for the part of production which qual- 
ifies for subsidy payments. 

Kennecott’s rate of domestic produc- 
tion this year is 72 per cent of the rate 
maintained during early 1944. Manpower 
has been the major cause of the decline. 


Potash Withdrawal 


Private interests which want to develop 
the beds of potassium and magnesium salts 
in southeastern Utah heard officially what 
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they had suspected at a recent series of 


ol senate hearings on public land policies in 

the Salt Lake City. The Interior Department 

order Withdrawing 200,000 acres compris- 

"s ing the known deposits and surrounding 

te Sager is tied to the pending Hill bill to HE JUST CAN'T STOP 

“he t the government into the potash busi- | 

a a in jm way. Land Office officials told | ONCE HE STARTS ON THAT 
ROEBLING STRIP STEEL. 


the Senate subcommittee that the with- 
drawal would probably be lifted if the 
Hill bill is defeated; that it will not be 
1eva_| lifted if the bill is approved. 
tel Mining, industrial and livestock inter- 
olds | ests vigorously protested the policy of 
par- “locking : f _— y megs of the 
* ublic land states either for conservation 
a cane or government exploitation. eros ay ALSO MAKES 
bid | NOERFUL WIRE ROPE, 
lici- | Worker Shortages WOVEN WIRE AND ELECTRICAL 
ural | Acute In Utah, Idaho WIRES AND CABLES 2 
it is Shortage of workers in Utah and South- 
ern Idaho is so acute that some manufac- 
ver- | turers in that area are in danger of losing 
sto | their markets to other areas where labor 
ath. | js more plentiful, according to findings 
‘ot | made by the domestic trade committee of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
1 of | onarecent trip to that area. 
eets In Salt Lake City especially the commit- 
ffer | tee discovered that a total of 39 manufac- 
era- | turing plants, allocated the necessary ma- 
on- | terials for the production’ of civilian goods, 
esti- | were without the necessary labor to start 
at's | production. 
lion At Pocatello, Idaho, it was found that 
approximately 1,000 workers were needed 
immediately for service both in the Navy's 
y's. | gun manufacturing plant there and for 
ther | work in the Union Pacific Railroad shops. 
war As a result of the committee’s findings it 
peal has made representations to the regional 
iced | director of the War Manpower Commis- 
to | sion in San Francisco to determine if re- 
tive | ferrals of excess workers in the Bay Area 
age could be made to that area as a means of 
alleviating the labor shortage. 


AND DID YOU KNOW 











‘ned 
1 in | Stratocruiser Plans 
and | Underway At Boeing 
end With the monthly output of Boeing Roebling wesw — pe a tall wire and wae saggy 
Aircraft Company’s Seattle-Renton plants pha ri es ened we arenes sere m9 “ sade pam a ce 
-cott is he stebilined For July ond succeeding ilter cloth to maid grading oCFOOR 008 rip steel and flat wire to roun 
and shaped wire ...all Roebling products. All the result of over 100 

amp | months at a rate 33 per cent above recent : ahd Seg 

7 4 i years of wire specialization. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company of 
om- ] production schedules, plans for construc- | baci 2 

f. ‘ 3 | California. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. 
a tion of the company’s commercial Strato- | 
100 | cuiser are getting into high gear. It is a | oem eae aaa baths ai i at 71 


isto. | counterpart of the B-29 and established a 





case | new transcontinental flight record early last 
cop: J January. | 
, eX: Evidence of the interest in the new plane 
wal- | for commercial use after the war lies in the 
fact that several of the nation’s leading 
duc- } airlines have assigned their chief pilots to 





rate | inspect and fly its military transport ver- PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 

wet sion, the C-97. 

e. That production at the Seattle-Renton WIRE ROPE AND STRAND * FITTINGS * SLINGS * SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND CABLES 
plants will continue to pace all other of COLD ROLLED STRIP * HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 


AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND ASSEMBLIES * AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS * ROUND 


elop the company’s manufacturing units indi- AND SHAPED WIRE + ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 


wed cates continuing importance of aircraft 
shat production in the Pacific Northwest after 
the war. 
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Regional Reviews: 
Continental Divide 


ENVER’S needle trades industry is 
D weathering the current textile 
shortage and flexing its muscles for 
the postwar tussle that will decide whetlier 
(a) the Colorado capital is to take an 
enviable spot among the nation’s garment- 
making centers, ct (b) a lot of well-heeled 
people are nuts. From here, the best bet 
seems to be (a). 
Largest unit in Denver’s garment indus- 
try long has been Bayly Manufacturing 


Company, now operated by Charles Bayly, 
Jr., and William H. Downs. Some time 
around the turn of the century, the elder 
Bayly extended a generous line of credit 
to one J. C. Penney, a promising merchant 
at Kemmerer, Wyoming. As the Penney 
enterprise mushroomed into one of the 
nation’s major outlets for work clothing, 
the output of the Bayly company went up 
and up. About two-thirds of the Bayly 
overalls and other work clothes still go to 
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On your mark! War's last shot will be the starting gun 
for the peacetime race. Industry’s fastest starters— 
who will be out in front—are planning now... “One 
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the one outlet—the J. C. Penney Company. 

During the depression hundreds of Den- 
ver women and girls learned to run power- 
driven sewing machines in WPA sewing 
rooms. These and additional hundreds 
have been recruited for war jobs in the 
Denver plants making work clothes for the 
military services, tents and tarpaulins, cart. 
ridge belts, parachutes, etc. Now these ex- 
perienced workers stack up as one of Den- 
ver's assets for a continuation of light man- 
ufacturing in the postwar era. When it 
comes to the more rugged types of sewing, 
for work clothes and for sporting equip- 
ment, Denver has what it takes. 


Key Position on Airways 

After being something of an orphan so 
far as transportation is concerned, the re- 
gion up and down the Great Divide is 
coming into its own. It took Denver 75 
years to get on a transcontinental rail line, 
but not so with the airways. Denver's 
strategic position directly on the great 


| circle route between Los Angeles and Chi- 


cago hasn't been overlooked, and June, 
1945, will be remembered as the time of 
the opening of the Western Air Lines “‘cut- 


| off’ route from Los Angeles to Denver 
| via Las Vegas and Grand Junction. TWA 


and United Air Lines are pushing for addi- 
tional lines over the same general route, 


| indicating that Denver finally has landed 
| on Main Street so far as east-west traffic 





by air is concerned. 

Incidentally, since Western took over 
Inland Air Lines the service north from 
Denver and Cheyenne to Casper, Billings, 
and Great Falls has improved several hun- 
dred per cent. And Inland’s improved ser- 
vice into the Black Hills and South Da- 
kota is swinging business Denver's way. 
Thomas A. Dines, president of Denver's 
United States National Bank, said the 
other day that his bank has opened half 
a dozen new commercial accounts from 
far-away Huron, South Dakota. 

Big Coinage Operations 

Lots of Colorado industries are making 
money these days, but if you really want 
to see the filthy lucre being made, hand 
over fist, stop in at the Denver mint. Uncle 
Sam doesn't reveal his rake-off, but his 
coinage mint at Denver is making money 
for Oriental, South American and Euro- 
pean countries at a great rate. More than 
half the current output is going to foreign 
countries, using copper and silver from 
American producers. 

Planning on still larger demand, the 
Denver mint is expanding in spite of the 
shortage of building materials, with post- 
war operations expected to be about double 





Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
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the current high levels. Moses E. Smith, 
superintendent of the Denver mint, says 
he now has 460 employees and needs at 
least 100 more. He is a little proud of his 
product. “People don’t want rag money,” 
he says. “They want good, hard money and 
like all Westerners prefer silver if they can 
get it. We put holes in the money that goes 
to the South Pacific; they don’t wear 
enough clothes to have pockets, so they 
string their money around their necks.” 

Gold? Well, the Denver coin factory 
isn't making any gold money these days, 
but its vaults contain more gold than any 
place in the world with the single excep- 
tion of Fort Knox, Ky. 


Oil Shale Plant Started 

Construction has been started on the 
$1,500,000 oil shale testing plant at Rifle, 
Colorado. Whether this project of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines is another boon- 
doggle or the final preliminary to the be- 
ginning of an important new industry is a 
disputed point. 

Some critics say that earlier experimental 
work proved that there is nothing very dif- 
ficult about getting oil from oil shale but 
that there is no sense to it so long as pet- 
roleum is available at much less cost. The 
project supervisor, Boyd Guthrie, was in 
charge of the Bureau of Mines oil shale 
project at Rifle in 1928 and 1929. An aerial 
tram, an eight-mile trunk trail, a complete 
water system and housing units for 125 
project workers now are under construc- 
tion. 

Rifle is situated on the Colorado River 
near Grand Junction in the heart of the 
extensive Colorado-Utah shale beds. The 
Rifle plant will be operated jointly by the 
oil shale research and development lab- 
oratory at Laramie, Wyoming, which will 
be ready for use late in December. 

Dr. R. R. Sayers, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, estimates the total recoverable 
shale oil at 91 billion barrels of which 
about 48 billion barrels are in the Rifle 
district. The federal government owns 
much of the shale oil land. Another sub- 
stantial owner is Colorado’s Senator E. D. 
Millikin (Rep.). 

Gold Situation 

With reopening of the gold mines no 
longer a major issue, the gold mining in- 
dustry is getting worked up over a new 
headache—the well-oiled campaign to 
abandon a metallic base for United States 
money. 

Several Western senators and congress- 
men have become alarmed over the snow- 
balling of sentiment in official Washington 
and in international banking circles to put 
this country in the “managed currency” 
group with nations that have no gold. 
To date, only Russia is standing with Am- 
erica in favor of gold. The important gold 
producers of all the Western states met at 
Boise, Idaho, late in May, passed a lot of 
tesolutions, and moved closer to launch- 
ing a real fight to keep America’s currency 
tied to gold. 
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Surplus Plane Sale 
Gets Into High Gear 


With 11,000 aircraft of all types sold 
by the government for a total sum of $14,- 
000,000 since the beginning of its plane 
disposal program in 1944, sale of another 
3,000 surplus primary training planes that 
began in April under the RFC has been 
making satisfactory progress. 

Largest number of sales throughout the 


*country was made at Concord, California. 


Next highest in the West was at Tucson, 
Arizona. Prices ranged from a low of $275, 
paid for an Interstate L-6, to $1275 for a 
Fairchild PT-19 in that part of the sale 


conducted at San Francisco by the Dispos- 
ing Loan Agency of the RFC. 

All planes offered at the sales are certi- 
ficated by the Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration. Price tags on the planes give the 
sales price, make, model, type of engine, 
horsepower, the total number of hours on 
the engine and the number of engine hours 
since its overhaul. 

Aside from sale of planes to individuals, 
the RFC has announced a program for. 
making aircraft and parts available to 
schools and educational institutions of a 
non-profit nature for non-flight use. Under 
the program schools will pay only the pack- 
ing, handling, and shipping costs. 
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the right size, shape and wire for every industry 


Our spring craftsmen, working with special machinery, 
are equipped to produce the right springs for all jobs. 


* Write for complete new catalog 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS. 
TEHACHEPI TO TIJUANA 





workers get the attention of vari- 
ous national publications, the war 
production picture in Southern California 
remains at a relatively high level. Work- 
ers being released are met at the door as 
they go out by personnel managers from 
other airplane and war plants in many 
cases. Ship repair work has been stepped 
up terrifically, and provides openings for 
other workers. 
The thing that must be remembered is 
that Southern California has certain types 


. LTHOUGH cutbacks and release of 


= 


of war production because it was the most 
logical place for this war production to be 
centered. The airplane industry was out 
here before the war because it wanted to 
be here. Shipbuilding and repair work 
came here, because this was one of thé 
various places in the United States in which 
this was and should logically be done. 
We mention this because there are some 
reports that indicate that the East now 
would like to have some of the West's 
war production to ‘bridge the gap”’ until 
civilian production can go forward under 
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Wy Engineering & Supply Co. 
engineers recommend Corru- 
gated and Flat Transite for Industrial 
Buildings because: 


It is almost indestructible. 


It can’t burn, can’t rust, can’t rot. 
It is quickly and easily installed, 
requires no maintenance and is 


100% salvageable. 

; % © _— For complete details about the use of 
'- = s this modern construction material, 
iy write for FREE 80-page illustrated 












full steam. The way it works out is that 
Southern California couldn't get rid of 
much of its war work even if it wanted 
to do so. 

Work to Continue 

There will be war work until the war 
with Japan ends, and for a considerable 
period after that. The U. S. Naval Dry- 
docks at Terminal Island expect that it 
will take three or four years to get the fleet 
in Grade AAA condition. After that is 
done, there will still be work for several 
thousands regularly for normal peace-time 
operations. In addition to the ship repair 
type of work, there will be the work of 

‘closing the books’’ on the war. 

The net result is that war production 
is on a certain level today, and it is a case 
of letting the progress of the war deter. 
mine the speed with which it will approach 
its “post-war level.’’ Some plants may be 
kept on war work longer than they would 
prefer. Other plants are just as happy to 


| have war contracts to maintain their or. 


ganizations until they can move forward 
on full production of their peace-time 
products . . . or until the firms that they 
serve can do so. 


There is also the fact that the release of 


_ workers will be gradual enough so that the 
| various peace-time job opportunities will 
| have had an opportunity to develop. All 


| won’t be until salesmen, 











of the people can’t work in manufacturing 
plants, and many of the jobs that they will 
eventually fill aren’t available yet—and 
service station 
men, travel, firm, and resort workers, etc., 
are needed again. 

This gradual decline of war work will 
be of greatest help in the “reconversion” 
of war workers. A great many were “‘con- 
verted” to war work without a great deal 
of background for their job. Through job 


| simplification programs, they were devel- 


oped into useful workers. However, indus- 
try will want the best it can get in the com- 
petitive post-war days, and it will be neces- 
sary for each worker to find out where he 
fits. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


e Engineers experienced in 
Machine Design and Sheet 
Metal Products or House- 
hold Appliances. 

e Must have successful pre- 
war background. Permanent 
position with large, progres- 
sive organization. In reply- 
ing give full particulars ... 
places worked, projects, etc. 
Institute of Product Research 


Dept. LAH—448 S. Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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Building Up 

Building, incidentally, has been going 
along at a good clip as far as industrial 

jants, homes, and repair work are con- 
cerned. Fifty Southern California localities 
report a five-month total of $54,990,818 
with $17,206,796 of that coming in May. 
You only have to drive around the indus- 
trial area to see that approval is being 
granted on a wider scale. 

Recently $1,500,000 more was approved 
as follows: $590,000 warehouse and main- 
tenance structure for Union Oil Company 
in Wilmington, $271,000 building for 
Southland Paper Converting Company, a 
$190,685 addition for the Ventura County 
Hospital, a $93,000 building for U. S. 
Spring and Bumper, plus smaller buildings 
or improvements for International Har- 
vester, The Texas Company and Richfield 
Oil Company. Kaiser had another $1,500,- 
000 approved for an addition at his steel 
plant. 

These industrial improvements are only 
asmall part of those that will come if 
even one-half of the firms with signs say- 
ing, “Future Plant of XYZ Will be Built 
Here,” on their lots can be assured of per- 
mission to go ahead. On top of these 
buildings are those of various retail stores 
such as May Company, Barker Brothers, 
Bullock's, and Sak’s who have announced 
their plans already. 

There are also many smaller plans an- 
nounced. Three national hotel groups have 
been reported as owning this land or that 
land for a fine hotel. In addition to the 
new buildings, for which plans are pre- 
pared, there is also a vast amount of repair 
and improvement work. 

Home building thus far has been con- 
fined pretty much to war housing, but that 
is ending and the results are being made 
more liberal. Net result is that a substantial 
back log of approved plans is building up. 
However, this is small compared with the 
building that will be done when the sub- 
dividers can go to work on the plans that 
are well advanced. 

Someone was making an estimate of the 
work that was far enough along to be 
started in 90 days if the employment situ- 
ation would permit, and came up with the 
figure of $35,000,000. After checking 
around; however, he increased his figure to 
$100,000,000. 

It is well that private construction has 
such a good outlook, because a large vol- 
ume of public works that will eventually 
come is not going to be ready to start at 
amoment's notice, even though the money 
is ready. Other projects still need financial 
approval. 


Labor Supply 
The primary difficulty of having a large 
amount of war work is that restrictions are 
going to be relaxed slowly, because that’s 
one way of keeping an adequate supply of 
war workers. Those who are released have 
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a tendency to “disappear” as far as war 
work is concerned. If they leave one air- 
plane plant that has had a cutback, they 
don’t seem to go to one of four or five 
other plants even though those plants are 
continuing on at the same or a higher level. 

When there was a large number released 
at one shipyard in the Harbor Area, it was 
assumed that this would take care of the 
immediate requirements of the U. S. Naval 
Drydocks for repair workers. It was felt 
that this would be particularly true, be- 
cause these jobs will be good for a few 
years after the war, and the most capable 
workers would have a chance at permanent 
jobs. However, only a small number ap- 
plied. 

Another difficulty is that various feeder 
plants, many located in smaller towns to 


take advantage of the local labor supply, 
may be closed entirely as it becomes wiser 
to draw production into the smallest num- 
ber of plants. 

However, the indication to date is that 
the thing has been worked out as fairly 
as possible to still maintain the most ef- 
ficient production program. 

Interesting Fact: Those who regard 
Southern California as a “Johnny-Come- 
Lately” in the industrial picture will be in- 
terested to know that the Goodyear Tire © 
and Rubber Company celebrated the 25th 
anniversary of its western plant recently. 
Tire No. 36,786,541 came out of the mold 
that day. The firm now employs 4,500 with 
a payroll of $1,000,000 per month. Its pro- 
duction is approximately 90 percent for 
war. 
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Industry’s highly machined steel and ferrous 
metal products cannot afford to lose their pre- 
cision surfaces and dimensions through corro- 
sion. Manufacturers in the aviation, machine 
tool, and machinery parts industries have 
found the perfect protection for their prod- 
ucts in INDUWRAP. The GREPING of 
INDUWRAP permits bright steel and other 
ferrous products literally “to breathe.” Mois- 
ture entrapped in the small air passages be- 
tween points of contact with the metal finds 
room to evaporate. And the infused com- 
pound in INDUWRAP protects the surface 
from corrosion. Let us send you full details 
about how this all-purpose protective wrap- 
per may benefit you. 
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Nevada Reports on 
Postwar Estimates 


ARNING that Nevada employers 

WV and consumers have very prob- 
ably been bolstered by news re- 

leases from government and industrial 
sources, a 61-page report on postwar esti- 
mates of employment and business oppor- 
tunities in the state, recently made public 
by the Nevada Employment Security De- 
partment, says that they do not anticipate 
a wide-spread and severe economic depres- 


sion immediately following the war. 

Reasons for the warning lie chiefly in 
the department's findings regarding the 
future of mining and agriculture in the 
state. 

The outlook for mining, one of the 
state’s major industries, was felt to contain 
many rather substantial uncertainties due 
to the ultimate disposition of the Basic 
Magnesium plant and the possibility that 
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Technical Methods 


Presented for Your Peacetime Use 





Coming to Users of Gas-Powered Equipment 


80% SAVINGS IN CLEANING TIME 
With Steam Rig Now the Army’s Standby 


An economical solution to the problem of cleaning and de- 
greasing trucks, passenger cars, tractors, locomotives, 
excavators, and the like will be available to garages, 
service stations, all users of oil-burning equipment, as 
soon as war demands permit. It is a more efficient steam 
cleaner now in use by the thousands in the Armed Forces. 


Neat “housekeeping” has too often been neglected by 
industry due to the costliness of hand labor. But the best 
housekeepers in the World, the U. S. Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, dare not neglect frequent and thorough 
cleaning of all equipment to safeguard against fire and 
malfunctioning, and to permit fast, certain inspection. 
This cleaner, developed to meet their high standards, 
removes grease, dirt and grit 5 times as fast as any other 
method. It cleans by a balanced combination of heat, 
detergent, water and friction. It is typically “army” in 
simplicity of design and operation; in 30 minutes, the 
entire machine can be dismantled and completely cleaned. 

Wartime uses of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum also point 
the way that industry may benefit when this quality 
product again becomes available. It will again be a 
“help on the job” in many ways. Right now no Wrigley’s 
Spearmint is being made, as, present conditions do not 
permit the manufacture of Wrigley’s Spearmint in quan- 
tity and quality sufficient for all. But remember the 
Wrigley’s Spearmint wrapper—it is a certificate of high- 
est quality and flavor—and will always remain just that. 


You can get complete information from 
Clayton Manufacturing Company, Alhambra, Calif. 
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peace will see an overall decline in Mining 
employment figures. 

In agriculture there was a definite ad. 
mission that, because of labor saving meth. 
ods and techniques developed during the 
war, Nevada farms will not require many 
more, if any more, workmen following the 
war. 

Positive causes for a general feeling of 
confidence in the future lay in reports te. 
ceived from questionnaires sent to various 
groups by the department. Replies received 
from railroads operating in the state, tor 
example, indicate that the operating com. 
panies expect to employ 4,064 persons 
during the postwar period, representing 
an increase of 418 over the current total of 
3,646. 

While total employment figures have 
shown substantial drops in each six months 
period since the peak was reached for the 
state in 1942, the rate of decline in whole. 
sale and retail trade, always the leading 
employment field for Nevada workers, 
has continued to maintain itself close to 
the figure of 10,129 reached in the peak 
year. The service industries have also had 
a similar experience with the statistics 
currently showing 5,843 employees. 

Estimates given by the state highway de. 
partment show an increase in the state 
maintenance crews of from 400 to 600 
workers. At the same time, under the state's 
Six-Year Plan, $11,576,000 will be spent 
during the first two years of peace for new 
construction and reconstruction. 

Estimates on consumer purchases in 
the postwar period were particularly inter- 
esting. They were arrived at on the basis 
of replies sent in by 13,129 people out of 
30,099 adult holders of war ration book 
No. 4 who received the questionnaires. Of 
those replying, 7,498 indicated the type of 
purchases they intend to make and what 
they intend to spend. New homes headed 
the list of things that Nevadans are going 
to get after the war, and automobiles fol- 
lowed a close second. 





POSITION WANTED 


Canadian Army Officer, 43 (Canadian citi- 
zen) in process of honourable discharge 
after 5 years service, field and staff, desires 
to return to country of birth and seeks po- 
sition in Western states; University gradu- 
ate in law and have had 15 years experience 
as Barrister in British Columbia specializ- 
ing in Mining, Corporation and Security 
practice; have had exceptionally wide con- 
tacts with diversified fields of business and 
industrial activity; perfect health and good 
appearance; intelligent, versatile, co-opera- 
tive and adaptable; respond well to te- 
sponsibility and have had excellent success 
in handling men in combat units ; definitely 
interested in any bona fide offer from well 
established concern, which offers g 
opportunity for advancement. References 
and further particulars available on fe 
quest. 

REPLY BOX 504, WESTERN INDUSTRY 


503 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Bernardino Holds 
industrial Exhibit 

Though San Bernardino abandoned its 
National Orange Show for the duration 
of the war, it conducted this spring its 
first Annual Industrial Exhibition in the 
municipal auditorium with a total of 21 
firms reserving space in the exhibition. 

Displays included the following prod- 
ucts: refrigerating equipment, air coolers, 
condensers; glass furniture and building 
blocks, neon signs; public address systems 
and office intercommunication equipment ; 
hatching and egg processing equipment; 
leather goods and clothing; plastic and 
adhesive types of material, plus a wide 
variety of other commodities. 

Firms exhibiting were: San Bernardino Glass 
and Mirror Company; Valley Neon Service; 
Gene Vanouse Radio and Electronic Service; 
McAndrews'’s Hatchery and Poultry Supply 
Company; Schaff Leather Company; Webb 
Products Company; Western Air Lines; Kaiser 
Company; Hanford Foundry Company; Cul- 
ligan Zeolite Company; San Bernardino Motor 
Parts Company; Seven-Up Company; Cuca- 
monga Vintners; Miller Honey Company of 
Colton; West End Chemical Company; Knud- 
sen Creamery Company; Gill Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, San Bernardino Blueprint 
Company; Arrowhead Food Products Com- 
pany; California Portland Cement Company; 
American Potash and Chemical Corporation, 


and the San Bernardino Air Technical Ser- 
vice Command. 


Western Iron Reserves 
Reported By Bain 

Known and prospective iron ore reserves 
in the West are very small in comparison 
with those of the northeastern states, ac- 
cording to a report recently issued by the 
Bureau of Mines entitled “A Pattern For 
Western Steel Production” written by H. 
Foster Bain, consulting engineer. 

In support of his contention, Bain cites 
U. S. Geological Survey figures that give 
the maximum of iron ore reserves in the 
western states as 554,859,000 tons while 
those for the northeastern states are set 
at 2,390,736,000 tons. 

Nonetheless, Bain believes that favor- 
able opportunities exist for the future of 
the West Coast steel industry as shown in 
three main conclusions drawn from this 
study. The three conclusions are: (1) 
adequate raw materials are available. (2) 
capacity of existing markets is sufficient to 
support plant production with expectation 
of growth. (3) competitive conversion 
costs for existing plants to peacetime pro- 
duction should be possible under capable 
management. 

Barriers to profitable peacetime opera- 
tion of new western steel plants are not 
seen by Bain to be insurmountable. Neces- 
sary steps to overcome them, he feels, lie 
in recapitalization of plants; aggressive 
marketing campaigns especially for light 
steel products; technical progress in the 
purification of western ores and the over- 
coming of deficiencies of western coaking 
coals, and radical readjustments in west- 
ern freight rate structure. 
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Skylarking Cases Now 
To Get Compensation 

Compensation rights of the innocent em- 
ployee bystander in “‘skylarking” cases un- 
der the Workmen's Compensation Laws of 
California has recently been established 
by the state supreme court. The case in- 
volved a bus girl who received a serious eye 
injury as the result of two bus boys throw- 
ing dinner rolls at each other. The supreme 
court upheld the award of compensation 
to the girl by the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. 

At the same time, however, it was estab- 
lished that an employee who is injured 





while participating in ‘‘skylarking”’ is still 
justly denied compensation. 


Interstate Cooperation 


Regional governmental cooperation for 
the three Pacific Coast states is to be 
worked out at a meeting at Portland, June 
22, called by Governor Earl Snell of Ore- 
gon. Plans call for the setting up of a board 
composed of the three governors, the chair- 
men of state commissions on interstate co- © 
operation, one man from each state repre- 
senting the counties, another from the 
cities, and the regional heads of important 
federal departments. 
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RAPHITAR (Carbon-Graphite) is a non-metallic 
product which resists chemical attack. It is an 
ideal material for mechanical seals, bearings, blades, 
and a score of other uses in industrial applications. 
One of the most versatile of engineering materials, 
it is mechanically strong, requires no lubrication, is 
comparatively unaffected by heat, p 
acids, liquids or gasses, and can 


finished part and in production 
quantities. For further information 


ply send a brief outline of your 
product or proposed use—there is © 
no obligation, of course. 
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“EFFICIENCY KINKS FROM 
WESTERN PLANTS 


Production short-cuts ¢ Worker's 





A saving of 2,280 man hours per month 
was accomplished by the putting into op- 
eration of a straitograph devised by Carl 
Beaudry, salvage shop superintendent, and 
J. E. Burns, day foreman of the same shop 
in a Vancouver shipyard. 

Though patterned after the original 
straitograph, the chief feature of the new 
machine is that it has eight torches, thus 
permitting two women, using only one cut- 
ting table, to do the work which formerly 
required the services of five women, five 
cutting tables and five torches. There is a 
still further saving effected since now crane 
use has to be available for only one table 
insteadoffive. , 4 , 

Adoption of suggestions made by El- 
wood C. Otto, leaderman machinist at 
Hunter’s Point Naval Drydock, has re- 
sulted in savings of approximately $400 a 
month in operation of an Akimoff dynamic 
balancing machine. 

The three main features of the improve- 
ments are: (a) the use of a hydraulic speed 
gear driven by an electric motor at con- 
stant speed; (b) the mounting of the hy- 


suggestions * Prize-winning awards 


draulic speed gear unit and its driving 
motor on an adjustable and portable cradle, 
and; (c) the attachment of a Stow flexible 
cable which permits the machine operator 
to control the speed of the rotating body 
from a point most desirable from other 
work considerations. 

By using an electric motor at a constant 
speed rather than at a variable, several ad- 
vantages are obtained: use of a smaller 
motor is permitted with no sacrifice of a 
high starting torque, and at the same time 
an infinite speed regulation is gained, a 
more positive braking power is also 
effected. 

The type of motor used is a 121/, h.p., 3 
phase, 60 cycle AC motor with a Square D 


magneticswitchh ,. , 4, 


Designed to eliminate noises set up in 
speech circuits by vibration, an electric 
soldering tip device, originated by J. M. 
Maxey, electrician at Marinship Corpora- 
tion, Sausalito, California, has proved an 
effective means of combating high resis- 
tance in any circuit. 

Carbon electrodes attached to phenolic 
pliers are connected to the secondary of a 
low voltage high amperage transformer. 
A foot switch controls current application 
to the transformer’s primary. Following 
preparation of splice box conductors for 
application of Stakon lug, a little soldering 
paste is applied to the skinned end. Stakon 
pliers are then used to install the lug which 


is then grasped, with eye up, between car. 
bon electrodes in phenolic pliers. 

With application of current, wire solder 
is placed against both lug and conducto, 
until the solder melts. After the current 
release the lug is held in place until solder 
hardens. Thus a perfect metallic bond js 
obtained between both conductor and lug 
since both have been brought up to the 
solder melting temperature. 


Maxey uses electric soldering tip. 
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Use of translucent plastic in the photo 
print department, as advocated by Richard 
T. Pyle, template reproduction technician at 
the Douglas Aircraft Company plant in 
El Segundo, California, has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings of man hours for the com- 
pany in three separate operations. 

The plastic used is Vinylite at a tempera- 
ture controlled at 68 to 70 degrees Fah- 
renheit. The three operations accomplished 
are: using it to form a second negative 
when opposite photos are required; to 
form a photographic record of master lay- 
outs before stripping and repainting; to 
form both a shown and opposite negative 
in printing form blocks and production 

arts from master layouts having all lines 
and information inscribed. 


In the first case the method used is to 
apply a direct action photo emulsion to the 

lastic. Using this in the same manner in 
which a second glass negative is used, an 
opposite photo on metal is produced. 

To form a photographic record of mas- 
ter layouts a lithographic print of an area 
to be stripped and repainted is made in 
dark, red ink on the translucent plastic. 
This, in turn, is photoprinted on a trans- 
parent plastic which is used in place of a 
pencilled vellum. 

For forming both a shown and opposite 
negative a lithographic print of all areas to 
be reproduced is made in dark red ink, and 
the print is then used as a negative for the 
photoprint process. Because of the gauge 
of the material employed the negative can 


be photographed from either side to give 
either a shown or opposite photo. 


* bl * 


Detachable bits, so worn that formerly 
they would have been thrown away, are 
now effecting a saving of several hundred 
dollars a month at the Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Com- 
pany, Kellog, Idaho. 

Use to which the detachable bits are now 
put after having been worn so much by 
rock drilling that they are otherwise ready 
for the discard, is as a substitute for steel 
balls in the company’s regrind mills. 
Though grinding is usually done with 1!/, 
inch steel balls the bits used displace 30 
per cent of the number of balls formerly 
employed. 

But the saving in the amount of steel 
balls used each month is not the only ad- 
vantage of this new job for bits. Because 
the balls tend to force themselves into the 
open end of the bits to form a unit which 
is progressively worn down until both ball 
and bit become a single flat piece with 
concave sides, a better grinding job is done 
than before through a more frequent con- 
tact between units brought about through 
the continual change in shape that is 
going on. 

* - * 


A grinding attachment with a small 
grinder and spindle replacing the master 
rotor, plus a steel disk operating in con- 
junction with the cam-grinding fixture, is 


the means by which the making of master 
cams for Diesel intake, exhaust valves and 
fuel-injection mechanisms has been greatly 
simplified at the Joshua Hendy Iron Works 
at Sunnyvale, California. 

Essentially very little more is involved 
in the device than a simple reversal of the 
regular functions of a grinding wheel and 
rotor. While normally the making of mas- 
ter cams requires hours, or even days, of 
careful grinding, usually on the trial and 
error basis, only an hour is now needed to ° 
cut the two master cams needed for the 
manufacture of working cams for engines. 

A Y,-HP Dumore grinder motor is the 
power source in the operation. It turns a 
shaft on which the cam being ground is 
mounted. In a corresponding position on 
the same shaft, the working master cam, 
filed to a tolerance of .001 inch, is in con- 
stant contact with a large disk to form the 
shape of the cam being ground. The work- 
ing master cam is kept in place under con- 
stant pressure by an air cylinder. 

* « « 

A new way of firmly attaching the table 
of a hydro-press, to its carrier has been de- 
vised by S. C. Wayte, an employee in the 
hydro-press department of the Ryan Aero- 
nautical Company, San Diego. 

The new method utilizes a pin with a 
countersunk screw head which is counter- 
sunk in the table. The welding is then done 
on the underside of the table after the pin- 
hole has been chamfered to allow for a 
full-bodied weld around the pin. 





RANSOME 
POSITIONERS 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 
UP TO 50% 


.. + because they alone have all 


these features: 


1, T-slotsin table tops for speedier set-up of all kinds 


of work. 


2. 135-degree tilting range from horizontal. 
3. Four rugged supports for greater steadiness. 


4. TwoTimken bearings on spindle shafts, instead of 
bushings, for permanent alignment of table top. 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
DUNELLEN, NEW JERSEY 


Subsidiary of WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
















Other features of the most complete line of Welding and Assembly Positioners 
—100 Ib. to 40,000 Ib. capacity—are covered in Bulletin No. 210. Write today. 








LABOR 


AND THE INDUSTRIAL WEST 


has embarked on a program which is 

of concern to every employer hav- 
ing in effect a pension plan, group insur- 
ance plan, or sick leave plan which benefit 
employees who are members of a union, 
the San Francisco Employers Council 
points out. 

“On December 30, 1940, Jesse Freidin, 
general counsel for the National War Lab- 
or Board issued an opinion in a Tidewater 
Associated Oil Case, holding that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and the fed- 
eral courts would require an employer to 
incorporate an existing sick leave plan 
into its collective bargaining agreement. 

“Refusal to do so would, in the opinion 
of Mr. Freidin, be construed by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the courts 
as refusal to bargain in accordance with the 
requirements of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

“On the strength of Mr. Freidin’s opin- 


Ties NATIONAL War Labor Board 


ion, both the Regional War Labor Boards 
and the National War Labor Board are 
adopting the policy of (1) ordering exist- 
ing pension, insurance and sick leave plans 
into the contract or (2) prohibiting any 
changes in existing sick leave, pension, and 
group insurance plans without the con- 
sent of the union. 

“Such a policy, if continued, constitutes 
not only an unjustifiable restriction on em- 
ployers who have voluntarily established 
these plans but in addition creates a seri- 
ous hazard for employers who may estab- 
lish such plans in the future.” 





Want Status Of 
Check-Off Determined 

Dissenting industry members of the 
Tenth Regional WLB believe that the Na- 
tional Board should decide whether the 
check-off is to be granted as a matter of 
right, irrespective of whether conditions 
warrant it in a particular case. If so, they 


feel, the National Board should set UP a 
policy which will require the union to bear 
the expense of a check-off so granted. 

In the case of the Pacific Rubber & Tire 
Mfg. Co. of Oakland, the union asked for 
the check-off on the ground that it was 
difficult to collect dues at the homes of the 
members. The employer permitted collec. 
tion of dues at the plant, but opposed the 
check-off on the ground that it was neither 
industry nor area practice and would be a 
burden for the employer to assume. 


Cannery Increase 
Finally Approved 

After a six months’ delay through the 
original refusal of the Director of Eco. 
nomic Stabilization to approve cannery 
shift differentials in California because it 
would involve higher prices for the prod- 
uct, the director finally gave his consent. 

The wage order as approved reads: 

There shall be a differential of 5 cents 
for second and third shift workers. If first 
shift workers work beyond 8 hours they 
shall receive overtime but no differential, 
If the second or third shift workers work 
beyond 8 hours, they shall receive overtime 
based on their regular rate, including the 
differential. The overtime rates shall be 
those previously ordered: namely, time and 
one-quarter after eight hours and up to 
10 hours; time and one-half after 10 hours 
and up to 12; and double time after 12 
hours. 











How 


COST of STEAM 


Easy to Reduce Boiler Operating Costs with 
MAGIC BOILER PRESERVATIVE 


Fuel costs drop 10-12%, boiler servicing is cut, boiler life 


to LOWER 


THOMAS SUPER CASTERS 


THOMAS MAKES 


—_ a 
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4 WHEEL TRUCKS 


RUBBER WHEELS 
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® Formed Steel Construction 
® Two Rows of Ball Bearings 
® Hardened Thrust Collar 

® Hyatt Roller Bearing 

® Machined Wheel Face 

® Grease Gun Fittings 


Use them for your hardest, toughest jobs. The 
Super Swivel fork is formed from one piece of 
4” steel plate, offset for added strength. Ball 
race cups and Kjng bolt welded in place and all 
moving parts are hardened to move freely and 
resist wear. Send for complete literature. 


STOCKS CARRIED BY THESE 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 


Burt-Kline Ce. Geo. W. Goddard €c. 
2415-17th St. 24th St. & Wall Ave. 
San Francisce 10 Ogden 
Washington Cycle & Murray Sales Co. 
ly Co. 18 Wazee Market 
502-ist Ave., Seattle Denver 
L. W. Keenan W. T. Billard 
604 W.W. 6th 536 W. Wash. Blvd. 
Portland Les Angeles 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
1105 Mississippi River Keokuk, lowa 








increased and water-softening equipment usually is not needed 
when you use Magic Boiler Preservative. It paints itself on 
interior boiler surfaces and requires no brushes, no skill, no 
extra help. 

Magic is simple and easy to use. It not only keeps boilers 
free of insulating scale caused by elements in hard water but 
also forms a protective colloidal film on the boiler that stops 
gnawing corrosion that is sure to occur when using soft water. 

Magic will not evaporate or distill over with the steam and 
can be used in processing industries without injury to products. 


Free Show-Down Survey 


Ask for a free boiler survey by our engineers. See if you 
are wasting fuel, having high maintenance or paying for maxi- 
mum boiler protection and not getting it. 

Magic Boiler Preservative has safely protected boilers the 
world over for 41 years and has won the highest praise for 
fuel saving, removing scale, preventing corrosion and keeping 
boilers operating at greatest efficiency. Get our show-down 
analysis of your boilers before you spend a dime. 


Write or Phone Today 


MAGIC BOILER PRESERVATIVE 


GARRATT - CALLAHAN CO. 
of California 
150 Spear St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Phone DOuglas 3020 


Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities for Fast Delivery 


MAGIC BOILER PRESERVATIVE 
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Credentials Essential 
For Mexican Workers 

Coincident with a warning by the Agri- 
cultural Labor Bureau to western ranchers 
not to hire any Mexican agricultural la- 
borers who do not possess the proper cre- 
dentials, it has been announced that gov- 
ernment border patrols will soon appear 
at many ranches in the San Joaquin Valley 
to search for Mexicans who have either 
jumped their contracts or overstayed their 
time. 

Meanwhile it has been stated that 300 
additional Mexican nationals will arrive 
this month in the San Joaquin to aid in 
ranch work. In August, Jamaican agricul- 
tural workers will arrive. 


Lumber Workers’ 
Strike Moves Closer 

With the setting of July 15 as the date 
for meetings to request work stoppage 
votes by the executive committee of the 
A. F. of L. Northwestern Council of 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers, the threat 
of a strike in the Northwest's lumber in- 
dustry has moved a step closer. Since the 
decision also affects lumber workers in 
Northern California, the strike, if it 
comes, will likewise affect that area. 

Issue involved revolves about a demand 
for a 20-cent hourly wage increase. 


Selective Service 
Interpreted for Unions 

With some labor unions taking excep- 
tion to Section 8 of the Selective Service 
Act which provides that a veteran, apply- 
ing for his old job within 90 days of 
leaving the service, shall be entitled to the 
job or one of like seniority, status and pay, 
if still qualified to perform the duties of 
the position, and if the employer’s cir- 
cumstances have not too greatly changed, 
Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, has issued an interpretation of the 
section. 

The interpretation, copies of which 
have been sent to all local draft boards, is 
in substance as follows: 

1) Though final adjudication of re- 
employment rights of veterans rests with 
federal courts, the Director of Selective 
Service must formulate administrative in- 
terpretation of them. 

2) Regardless of his seniority position 
in relation to non-veteran employees in 
the same or similar jobs, the eligible vet- 
eran has an absolute right to his former 
position, or one of like seniority, status or 
pay. 

3) The veteran does not receive “‘super- 
seniority,” is simply not subject to senior- 
ity as a condition precedent to restoration 
to his old job. “Seniority,” in other words, 
does not qualify in any way the veteran's 
tight to be restored to his old job or its 
equivalent. 

4) Selective Service believes it is not 
an unconstitutional deprivation of prop- 
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erty rights for veterans to replace non- 
veterans possessing greater seniority rights 
than the veteran. 

5) The history of Selective Service leg- 
islation in Congress indicates that that 
body intended a veteran should, if neces- 
sary, replace a non-veteran without respect 
to relative seniority, insofar as the vet- 
eran’s ‘former position or a position of 
like seniority, status and pay’ is con- 
cerned. 


DeMille-Union 
Battle Resumes 

Within the next thirty days a brief, set- 
ting forth his reason for demanding a re- 
versal of Superior Court Judge E. H. Wil- 





son's order in which the American Feder- 
ation of Radio Artists was upheld in its de- 
cision to expel him after he had refused to 
pay a $1 assessment levy by the union, must 
be filed by Cecil B. DeMille, Hollywood 
radio and film script writer. 

The assessment of $1 was made in the 
union's campaign against the so-called 
“right to work’’ amendment that appeared 
on the ballot at last November's election. 

Necessity for filing the brief lies in the 
filing recently of the transcript carrying 
the appeal from Judge Wilson's decision. 
Appearance of the transcript marked the 
first step in DeMille’s battle to regain 
union membership since the issuance of 
Judge Wilson’s verdict upholding the 
union’s stand. 





Galt 


RUBBER SHEETING 


SPONGE RUBBER 


SUPPLIERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
RUBBER TOOLS, CEMENTS, 


COATINGS, RODS, TUBING 
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Labor Must Know Its 
Gross Income Share 


NE OF the most important steps in 
Ocausili friction between labor and 

management, according to Sherman 
Rogers, speaking before the California Per- 
sonnel Management Association in Berke- 
ley, recently, is informing labor of the 
portion of industry's gross income it gets 
and the relation that portion has to those 
received by management and the stock- 
holders. 

Rogers, former editor of the Outlook, 
intimate of the late Theodore Roosevelt 
and well known writer on economic sub- 
jects, said, in effect, that the most powerful 
argument for the furtherance of labor 
unions, and consequently for the foment- 
ing of industrial strife, lay in ignorance of 
the true portion of an industry's gross in- 
come that went into the pockets of the 
workers themselves. 

This ignorance, however, he charged 
was by no means confined to labor. On the 
contrary, he said, citing the names of several 
nationally prominent industrialists with 
whom he was personally acquainted, man- 
agement itself did not generally realize 
how much of the gross income of virtually 
any industry remained in labor's hands. 


Quoting extensively from personal in- 
terviews with industrialists, Rogers sought 
to show that most men in management be- 
lieved that approximately half of every dol- 
lar went to management and to stock- 
holders. In the ranks of labor he said it was 
generally held that virtually only one tenth 
of the gross income of an industry remained 
with the worker. 

But as conditions actually are, and have 
been labor gets practically ninety per cent 
of each dollar taken in by an industry. 

Calling on his own experience as a union 
member—for several years he had worked 
as a lumber jack and foreman in the Pacific 
Northwest—he graphically showed how 
great an effect a true knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of an industry's dollar has on the 
average person. 

Rogers, who has addressed many union 
meetings on this subject, said that labor 
itself, when shown figures on corporate 
income available through government 
agencies tended to temper its demands up- 
on management in accordance with what 
“the traffic could bear,” instead of being 
unreasonable. 


In urging that greater pains be taken to 
bring this knowledge home to labor, Rogers 
said that personnel managers were ideally 
placed for such work since they formed 
that part of management to come into the 
most direct and constant contact with labo; 

While at all times he held it was of the 
utmost importance that labor’s share of 
industry's gross income be made a matte; 
of public knowledge, during the next fey 
years, as millions of men are demobilize) 
from the armed forces, it will be of para. 
mount value as a means of CONViNCing 
them that the country will do all that it cap 
to get them places in its industrial life, 

Stating that the economy of the country 
would be strained to the utmost in finding 
jobs for returning servicemen and unem. 
ployed war workers during the next few 
years, he said no effort should be spared on 
the part of personnel workers in pointing 
out that industry had the welfare of return. 
ing servicemen truly at heart. By showing 
that labor already was getting the greater 
part of the gross income the arguments 
of agitators would be largely vitiated. 

As a means of showing just how danger- 
ous it would be not to make this point 
clear to both workers and the general 
public, Rogers stated that already com- 
munists throughout the country were using 
the argument that labor was receiving only 
a small portion of gross income, and that 
the argument was being used with marked 
effect. 
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Electric Cranes @ Hand Cranes @ Jib Cranes 
Plate Grips @ Plate Hooks @ Crane Trolley Hoists @ Crane Wheels @ Crane’ 
End Truck Units @ Jib Crane Fittings @ Automatic Mechanical Load Brake 
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Faster Handling — 
5 

OF PIPE, PLATE, STRUCTURALS 
PLATE GRIPS — Safe, positive grips in a variety of 
sizes for handling vertical plates or upending 
horizontal plates and assemblies. 
PIPE TONGS — Heavy dury tongs for easy handling 
of pipe, billets, bars, timber. Locks in open posi- 
tion. Picks up from floor surface. 
PLATE HOOKS — Handle one or more horizontal 
plates. Used in sets of 2 or 4. Two styles. 
RAIL TONGS — Handles large or small rail. Two 
sizes with 3” or 414” jaw. 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


CRANE & HOIST CO. 


ag af | ig 540 W. VERNON AVENUE 










ig LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF 
@ Sheaves @ Sheave Blocks 










Crane Hook Blocks 
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Miners Warn Against 
Change From Hard Money 

Citing the paper currency inflations in 
Greece and China as examples of what a 
lack of hard money base would do to a 
country, the Western Economic and Min- 
ing Affiliates, Inc., meeting at Boise, Ida- 
ho, late in May warned against the danger 
to the United States if the use of gold and 
silver as standard money should be aban- 
doned. 

In addition to the pronouncement re- 
garding hard money, other resolutions of 
major importance were: (1) that present 
restrictive taxes on venture capital be re- 
moved by an act of Congress in order 
that mine-development costs be treated as 
direct mining costs and so deductible in 
computing net income; (2) That the Sen- 
ate appoint a special committee to investi- 
gate the administration of the gold clos- 
ing order L-208 with special reference to 
WPB permission to U. S. manufacturers 
to furnish gold mining machinery to for- 
eign countries, while at the same time both 
equipment and supplies were denied to 
American gold producers. 


Fine, Jail Sentence 
Given In WPB Case 

Manufacture and sale of 33,000 pairs 
of shoes without quota authority, and the 
sale of 887 pairs without authorization, 
resulted in a fine of $1,000 and a 60-day 
jail sentence for Elmer M. Fry, a San 
Francisco shoe manufacturer, recently 
when he was brought before a district fed- 
eral judge on charges brought by the 
WPB's Compliance Division. 

At about the same time Alfred Hart Dis- 
tilleries, Inc., Los Angeles, was ordered by 
WPB to cut its paper shipping carton ma- 
terial quota by a million square feet during 
the balance of the current year and the first 
part of the next. Reason for the heavy cut 
was that the firm had heavily exceeded its 
quota during the past several months. 


New Products Wanted 

Willingness to add new products to ex- 
isting lines or to manufacture new com- 
modities is more noticeable in Western 
concerns than it is in those of the East, 
according to an analysis of responses to 
a questionnaire on postwar plans sent out 
recently by Dun and Bradstreet to whole- 
salers and manufacturers throughout the 
nation. Western business men were from 
one to two per cent more willing to add 
new products than the more conservative 
Easterners. 


60 Western Banks to 
Agree on Financing 

Low cost installment financing services 
for western industrial firms as well as con- 
sumers should be even more obtainable 
after the war than before if the plans of 
approximately sixty state and national 
banks in the West materialize. 

The plans are for the sixty banks to co- 
operate in a volunteer working agreement 
to offer low cost financing. The methods 
used by each of the cooperating banks are 
believed to be modeled on the plan used by 
the Bank of America. If they all follow a 
single plan, the sixty banks, including ten 
chain banks, will have the advantage of a 
standardized procedure. 

Already a series of meetings have been 
held at various points throughout the West, 
such as Colorado Springs, Colorado and 
Billings, Montana, to acquaint bankers with 
the plan. At these meetings known as 
“clinics,” bankers without former experi- 
ence in installment financing received in- 
tensive short courses of instruction in pro- 
cedures. 


New Fontana Facilities 

New machinery to convert the present 
36-inch rolling mill and plate mill at Fon- 
tana to roll steel about 3/8 inch and thin- 
ner is being installed, at a cost of $1,494,- 
700. A $99,150 unit to salvage gas from 
the blast furnace chimneys, mix it with 
coke oven gas and use it for fuel, also is 
being installed. 











RUSS BUILDING 





WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THE AFFILIATION OF 
T. H. FAIRCHILD 
WITH OUR ORGANIZATION AS A 
; “... CONSULTANT | 
IN EMPLOYEE AND PLANT - COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


CHARLES C. BOWEN & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 5022 
(A Western Service for Western Business) 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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the work! 


Be sure your equipment 


is in tip-top shape 


You may have as much as 
10-20 per cent more output 
(and profit) in your present 
set-up if every tool is ingood 
shape. Let us make an ex- 
amination of your welding 
equipment — give you an 
impartial report that tells 
what should be repaired and 
what it will cost. No charge 
or obligation—just part of 
the service that has helped 
make us the largest Cali- 
fornia-owned manufacturer 
of Oxygen and other gases. 

We’re also one of the 
largest distributors of weld- 
ing equipment and supplies. 
Stocks in more than fifty 
towns. Service that makes 
you say, “‘good outfit!” Just 
telephone, and we'll get on 
the job— fast. 


Stuart Drygen Co 


San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles 


In the most vital war work 
on the Pacific Coast... where 
uninterrupted production is 
a “must” ...every foot of 
Acetylene that is used by six 
of the largest shipyards is - 
generated from 


PACIFIC 
CARBIDE 


Made by Pacific Carbide & Alloys 
Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Distributed and unconditionally 
guaranteed by Stuart Oxygen Co. 
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THE PICTURE 


Manpower continues to be the big 
problem of industry in the West, de- 
spite the fact that shipyards have been 
given heavy cutbacks. Where the labor 
is disappearing to, no one seems to 
know, but the unemployment is very 
small and all industries are appealing 
for more men. Ship repair and lumber 
are the most critical situations, but there 
also are large canning crops ahead re- 
quiring both field and cannery labor. 
Apricots and pears will be less than last 
season, but the peach yield promises to 
be very large. 











Lumber—Production Drops 


With the lumber industry's unfilled order file 
standing at 954,399,000 b.f. at the end of May, 
and with every indication that demand will 
continue to climb during the summer months, 
West Coast lumber production fell below that 
of March and April, according to figures of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

Weekly average production in May was 130,- 
632,000 b.f., not only a decline from production 
of previous months, but a decline of 19.4 per 
cent below that of the 1941-1944 average. 

Reason for the decline lay in the continued 
drain of manpower from the Pacific Northwest. 


The decline in the log supply stopped, however, 


even though inventories continue low for the 
season. Evidence of the seriousness of the situ- 
ation lies in requisition of 450,000,000 b-f. 
of West Coast lumber, announced June 1, by 


the Central Procuring Agency, lumber pur- 
chaser for government war agencies. 

Cumulative figures for 22 weeks in 1945 and 
previous years in thousands of board feet re- 
ported by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 


1943 1944 1945 
Production 3,157,215 3,466,535 3,079,554 
rders 3,463,725 3,697,513 3,297,272 
Shipments 2,270,779 3,500,302 3,102,585 
Western Pine Association figures covering 


Idaho White pine, Ponderosa pine, Sugar pine 
and associated species for the current year to 
June 2 are as follows: 





1944 1945 
NINN ~ cictisceeh saticciicitianeabaseniniie 1,674,928 1,505,013 
Shipments - 1,628,011 1,477,028 
Production 1,393,962 1,291,542 


Oil—Deliveries Rise 


Gasoline deliveries during the month of April 
showed a daily average rise in the Pacific Coast 
territory of 74,000 barrels, establishing the rec- 
ord total of 406,000 barrels for daily delivery, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. 

Total deliveries also set a new record, 1,148,- 
000 barrels a day, representing an increase over 
the March figures of 80,000 barrels on a daily 
basis. Though heavy fuel oil deliveries also 
surged upward from 519,000 to 536,000 barrels 
per day, distillate fuel oil deliveries sagged from 
94,000 to 83,000 barrels daily delivery in the 
same period. 

During the month a daily production rate of 
1,007,280 barrels of all petroleum liquids was 
certified to California for May, representing a: 
increase of 29,290 barrels a day over that for 
April, and making it the first time that the 
1,000,000 barrel mark has been reached in that 
state for daily production. 


Total amount delivered by the oil companies 


War Production Contracts—February Figures Reflect Cutbacks 
In Thousands of Dollars—Source: War Production Board Statistical Division 


Note: The monthly award figures shown below represent only an appreximation of the actual contracts, because cut-backs and cancellations are usually on previous 
awards, although reported in the current month. Also there is considerable lag in the -eporting of individual contracts. However, WESTERN INDUSTRY is reporiin 


the monthly awards by the successive subtraction method as an approximation, 











in the Pacific Coast area, including all deliy. 
eries to the federal government and any of. 
shore shipments and including transportation 
and other losses, is as follows: 
All Products (Bbls,) 
1944 1945 





January 993,000 1,066 

February - 1,011,000 — 1,124'099 
March ...... - 1,018,000 — 1068009 
pais ements 954,000 1,148,009 


Aircraft—Army Cutbacks 


Cutbacks in plane production among Pacific 
Coast plants such as Lockheed and Consolidated 
Vultee have developed recently. The B-32 has 
been dropped from production and another, 
one of the latest types, has been cut back pend- 
ing some new developments. Nonetheless, 
North American, Northrup, Douglas, Ryan and 
Boeing are all continuing production at vir- 
tually the same rate as obtained a month ago 

Those cutbacks that have occurred have been 
among army plane orders. So far, demand for 
Navy planes has seen no letup. Emphasis op 
plane production generally is on the kinds 
needed for the war against Japan. Evidence is 
that though output will continually taper 
gently off, production in West Coast plants will 
continue at the highest level of all those in the 
country. 

Figures from the Western Procurement Dis. 
trict, Air Technical Service Command, are as 
follows: 








No. of Planes Total Poundage 
DIE ic icncancciinn Sa 26,391,000 
Septemb 1,802 26,293,000 
ee 1,609 21,960,000 
oS eee 1,499 20,821,000 
December ....... 1,488 21,035,000 
January, 1945.. 1,630 22,440,000 
February 1,436 21,146,000 
March ......... 1,621 24,146,000 
April . 1,437 22,973,000 
| a ane 1,336 22,578,000 














MONTANA ——IDAHO—— WYOMING -——————COLORADO N. MEX ARIZONA —UTAH—— — NEVADA— 
All Other Ships All Other All Cth Aircraft Ships = All Other All Other Aircraft Ships All Other Aircraft All Other Ships All Othe 
September 1944 ..... 211 141 220 1,016 52 ae 2,200 aaa 1000s 401 3,716 ae 400 ami 1,623 
October ...........6. 185 se 329 1,620 a 139 803 poor —57 40 64 See 240 281 
EE sinnsestics Sc 80 533 740 ‘oe ae 2,459 101 coe 206 454 --- 49,550 vee 803 
December ............ 17,756 an 76 1,259 nes i —435 —141 - —58 30 -. 197,361 oe 
January 1945......... 7,892 ia 19 —58 < ae —3.674 —979 116 18 oo Spares 1,319 
February ...... woe ee 15,784 hs 103 —435 ce ae —9,720 —2,233 102 —524 ... 588,922 . 2,638 
EG st bs ba cig B5S 31,051 Ay. 18 —10,896 igen co 23,169 —666 «0 eee —2458 ... 1,171,248 te 5,216 
Total from June 1940. .76,563 787 6,171 29,094 1,828 3,739 60,407 5,509 59,347 —9'882 26.567 900 2,373,944 156 42,954 
WASHINGTON - OREGON CALIFORNIA TOTAL 
Ships All Other Aircraft Ships —Alll Other Aircraft Ships All Aircraft Ships All Othe 
rane ter! 82,689 6,287 70,190 bis 2,081 5,057 122,840 44,758 32,032 205,681 53,668 116,665 
cess 15,877 14,475 me —171 805 —169,020 —13,111 40,631 —169,070 —30,020 59,383 
SL RERGL CER wan ence 133 38 12,205 357 15,689 7,554 —T71,414 —27,822 33,102 —T70,924 —11,809 106,85 
<a 21,408 490 ay 2,659 —5,108 —137,791 —15,400 —16,145 —139,791 —54,050 185,208 
as 43,256 36,524 —8,347 86 —55,076 —16,964 —287,789 —285,556 —98,315 —244,447 —303,992 —303,98 
83,154 53,995 12,035 172 —113,109 —38,625 —783,047 —653,073 —272,008 —699,721 —712,085 295,937 
.. 93,658 42,297 —T7,689 344 —1,314,692 —81,693 —-1,652,201 —1,406,150 659,094 —1,558,199 —2,689,429 434,83 
ase x 2,106,038 2,226,021 317,237 1,992 —1,196,853 —1.413 6.874.632  1/955.105 568,973 706,921 3,897,964 2,902,288 
e 
Electric Energy—Slightly Under 1944 
Production of Electric Energy for Public Use—In thousands ef Kilowatt Howrs—Source: Federal Power Commission 
thet are oa Wyoming Colerade «sew Mexice «= Arizom Utah Werada Total Mta. Washington  Oregen Califernia Total Paik 
September 1944 192,753 105,757 23,160 88,678 42,763 $43,750 24,431 229,951 1,051,249 780,323 386,453 1,304,797 2,471,578 
October 203,033 81,574 19,303 93,893 41,834 354,936 30,867 236,822 1,062,262 811,621 387.819 1'338.408 2,437,849 
November 203,016 84,341 19.966 t 42,643 $27,579 32,750 225,128 1,027,659 842,505 364,874 1,157,252 2,364,671 
Daeee oe 212,383 83,551 19,772 98,459 45,091 317,797 37,743 234,997 1,049,793 903,612 351,814 1,227,941 2,483,307 
January 1945 206,308 93,231 22,209 97,960 44,440 330,526 37,908 234,315 1,066,897 954,958 331,980 1.259.968 2,546,906 
February 188,781 84,619 18,385 87,980 40,066 297,242 29,773 206,485 953,331 868,143 295,324 1,122,227 285,604 
March 195,818 95,634 19,135 98,484 44,741 295,689 32,387 279,405 1,061,291 953,643 366,037 1.244.797 2, 564,41 
April 189,434 108,446 20,335 91,486 45,381 260,758 34,376 225,369 975,585 853,927 393,475 1,297,277 2,544,679 
Coal—tLess Production Than Year Ago 
Reports by United States Bureau of Mines 

Montana Wyoming Colorado New Mexico Utah Washington Other Toul 
October, 1944....... . ican 464,000 834,000 677,000 141,000 545,000 125,000 1,000 2,787.00 
| Ree Sepaaeee: 426,000 892,000 663,000 145,000 590,000 118,000 2,000 2,836,00 
AMORA ei 478,000 4,0 718,000 135,000 580,000 128,000 2,000 2,915,008 
ED as Seausisaconesons 460,000 956,000 760,000 153,000 660,000 140,000 2,000 3,131,000 
le a 290,000 792,000 730,000 130.000 540,000 128,000 1,000 2,761,008 
| Ea RS Re Rotor ame 472,000 $90,000 763,000 157,000 620,000 140,000 1,000 3,043,000 
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Numbers of both male and female workers 
in California durable goods industries continued 
to register declines in April beneath figures for 
the preceding month and those for a year ago, 
according to statistics made public by the Cali- 
fornia Division of Labor Statistics. 

With the decline more marked among female 
workers than among male, the total of both 
sexes employed in the durable goods industries 
dropped from 537,700 in March to 512,806 
employed in April for the largest month-to- 
month employment decrease since the outbreak 
of the war. 

In non-durable goods a seasonal increase in 
the canning industry was responsible for the rise 
in employment figures to 191,600 in April 
from 186,700 in the previous month. A year 
ago the total was 186,600. 

Among producers of durable goods the de- 
cline was most marked in the shipyards where 
there was a loss of 21,400 from the March total. 
The March loss, largest up to that time, was 
17,800. While losses among aircraft workers 
have not been as large heretofore, the April re- 
duction of workers, especially in the Los An- 
geles area, was the heaviest since last November. 

Declines were also noticeable in the electrical 
machinery industries. 

The overall picture is shown in the fact that 
all California factories employed 704,400 work- 
ers in April, representing a loss of 138,000 from 
the same period of 1944. 


EMPLOYMENT—DURABLE GOODS INDUSTRIES 
(Figures from Calif. Div. of Labor Statistics) 


San Francisco Los Angeles Total 

Bay Area Indus’! Area State 
December 182,300 290,400 565,900 
January 1945 178,600 288,400 558,700 
ary 175,700 287,200 555,800 
March 161,600 283,700 537,700 
April 148,100 272,500 512,800 

Copper—Output Falls 


April output of copper from the combined 
Western states decreased 2,007 tons (3 per 
cent), although a comparison of the average 
daily production in March (2,141 tons) and 
April (2,145 tons) indicates a virtually con- 
stant rate of output, according to the Bureau 
of Mines. April production was 11,446 tons (15 
per cent) below the 1944 average monthly out- 
put of 75,799 tons. 

_ Production figures from the Western states, 
in short tons, areas follows: 


Tot. Western, 
including 


Ariz. Mont. Utah other states 
ea 25,371 9,003 19,692 67,70 
0 23,619 8,090 18,269 64,572 
atch 26,239 8,929 19,548 70,820 
Apr.(prelim.) 26,000 7.700 19.500 68,752 
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Employment—Eleven Western States 


Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultur 


Retahklich "7 


In Tb 
ALL INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 








ds—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


T Total 
Celorade New Mexice Arizona Utah Nevada Meuntain Washingten Oregon Califernia Pacific 
62.6 265 79.5 107.0 155 41.6 16 645 6 2,599 3,580 
62.9 264 79.7 105.9 154 41.5 912 643 342 2,617 3,602 
62.2 267 79.4 105.2 151 40.3 912 650 544 2,591 3,585 
61.9 267 79.1 105.0 149 38.9 907 645 339 2.579 3,563 
61.6 266 78.8 105.9 149 38.7 907 642 339 2,547 3,528 
63.2 270 80.5 110.4 151 39.3 924 645 344 2,570 3,559 
60.5 257 77.9 108.1 139 37.9 875 624 361 2,504 3,489 
59.8 257 78.0 109.1 138 38.1 874 621 353 2,506 3,480 
60.5 258 79.5 109.5 137 38.6 878 619 347 2,487 3,453 
MANUFACTURING 
4.4 49.2 5.1 16.4 34.2 3.0 141 268 137.1 953 1,358 
4.7 47.7 5.1 16.9 33.0 3.0 138 264 141.6 964 4,370 
4.7 47.2 5.1 16.8 29.9 2.6 137 267 144.8 942 1,354 
5.0 49.4 5.1 17.2 30.8 2.3 141 266 140.1 918 1,324 
4.8 48.3 5.0 18.1 28.5 1.9 135 254 138.1 877 1,269 
4.2 44.9 5.1 18.9 26.1 1.8 127 251 162.8 854 1,268 
4.3 46.4 5.3 19.5 26.5 1.8 125 249 154.9 847 1,251 
4.2 47.2 5.1 19.4 22.5 17 126 247 147.0 824 1.218 


Freight—Western Traffic 


Tons of Revenue Freight Originated 
and Terminated by States 
(Source: Interstate Commerce Commission) 
(Carload Shipments—Class I Railways) 
PACIFIC 






































Washington Originated Terminated 
September 2,002,536 2,318,333 
OE ESET 2,078,451 2,374,828 
OO eee eee 1,875,455 2,183,182 

Oregon 
Ser Ic leciata Cumaiinediateediin 1,478,515 1,242,906 
RATE 1,530,845 1,346,077 
November 1,409,920 1,200,290 

California 
LATTE 4,382,731 5,228,629 
October ... . 4,462,510 5,311,047 
November 3,775,362 5,014,954 

MOUNTAIN 

Montana 
Sep ber .. 882,678 417,217 
ETE 1,018,350 638.268 
SEE 789,325 600,510 

Idaho 
September .... 624,170 356,844 
October .... 779,509 539,351 
November 753,762 533,719 

Wyoming 
Sep b 555,160 115,905 
IY Seteiasicetitianisianaientisene 709,521 213,797 
IIE a simssecaitesebaseccesssone 661,766 203,049 

Colorado 
September 1,056,429 913,723 
October .... 1,387,800 1,336,377 
November ... 1,518,515 1,496,307 

New Mexico 
Septemb 328,697 206,503 
| EE 344,973 212,552 
EEE 362.529 211,379 

Arizona 
I iid nih tiiiaiceakscuane 268,587 420,560 
September 228,193 411,337 
October ....... 237,476 415,451 
November ... 233,589 404,267 

Utah . 
iris ctiadidiapinicenins 1,025,077 863,528 
Septemb 996,421 808.592 
OY SS See ee 1,130,006 904,914 
| es 1,093,082 853,043 

Nevada 
pS ES ae 213,583 217,255 
Septemb 217,301 171.457 
(ae 191,673 189,033 
elie aa 173,166 186,893 


Cement—April Report 
Output of California cement mills and those 
throughout the West held at about the same 
level in April as in March, but shipments 
zoomed upward high above production figures. 
PRODUCTION 
(In thousands of barrels) 


Colo.-W yom. 
ont. 

—California— Oregon-Wash. Utah - Idaho 

1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 

Jan. 1,080 1,258 317 269 156 173 
Feb. 1,000 1,191 291 243 147 95 
Mar. 1,231 1,226 381 250 195 122 
April 1,217 1,257 368 268 138 130 


Ships—Manpower Critical 

With the accent continuing to fall on ship 
repair, the production of new vessels in West 
Coast yards felt no relief during May of its ris- 
ing lack of manpower. The discontinuance of 
graveyard shifts which began early this spring 
has not stopped, nor has there been any notice- 
able number of former graveyard shift workers 
showing a willingness to transfer to either of 
the other two shifts. 

Despite this and the general decline in the 
industry, the 47 keels laid in May were four 
more than in April. 

Launchings Deliveries Thousands ef 















Ships Ships Deadwt. teas 
fn ee an 35 316 
July ~.. one 38 38 399 
TOI siciiincmnnvcintain - 41 32 295 
Septemb 46 a4 407 
2 RSC 56 51 401 
November 54 60 489 
December .... 54 53 434 
January, 1945............. $2 52 523 
POG © cncanicisecnsesscenie 45 55 567 
March .... 50 55 612 
April .. . 50 47 487 
TI? nachncieectetesmnnctiebis 46 53 534 


(Includes destroyer escorts and small aircraft car- 
riers, but not larger naval vessels built by the navy 
itself. Also includes concrete barges, but not tugs or 
wooden barges. Tonnage figures from September on 
are adjusted, previous months unadjusted. Deadweight 
tons are used as a rough measure of the cargo carrying 
capacity of the ship. All figures from U. S. Maritime 
Commission statistical department. ) 





THE TREND 


Indications are beginning to appear 
that there will be large aircraft cutbacks 
before so very long, but there has 
been no big slump in ordnance require- 
ments. The gold mining industry is 
looking forward hopefully to the re- 
sumption of activity, with the repeal of 
WPB Order 208, but WPB can’t provide 
manpower for the gold mines. Pros- 
pects for more civilian production are 
brighter, as the spot authorization 
program which is now tailing off may be 
followed by relaxing of some material 
controls. Meanwhile the transition 
makes the going exceedingly difficult 
for many plants. 
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INSULATION BY 


BAY CITIES ASBESTOS CO. 





means A BETTER JOB! 


} The Right Materials... 


Despite wartime shortages, we maintain large ware- 





house stocks of all available Johns-Manville insulating 
materials . . . performance-tested products for virtu- 


ally every industrial heat or cold insulation job. 


B The Right Application... 


Every member of our large application crew is a 
skilled, experienced insulation man; many have been 
on the job for Bay Cities Asbestos Co. since the com- 
pany started in 1924. Their ‘‘know-how," gained on 
thousands of industrial jobs throughout Northern Cal- 
ifornia, means correct application for best results at 
no premium in cost . .. a job done right with no waste 


of time or materials. 

- 
Bay Cities Asbestos Company's prompt service, undivided 
responsibility and cost-reducing efficiency will save time 
and money on your next insulation job. For full informa- 
tion or estimates, ph Oakland, Glencourt 2345; San 
Francisco, ENterprise 10552; Stockton, 55638. 


BAY CITIES ASBESTOS CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS * CONTRACTORS 
SAN FRANCISCO CAKLAND 





STOCKTON 


J-M INSULATING MATERIALS - PACKINGS - REFRACTORIES 
J-M ASBESTOS ROOFINGS - ASBESTOS SIDING - BUILDING MATERIALS 
LED-PLATE - TITE-SEAL - ENSIGN ROPE, CANVAS, 
METAL AND BELT PRESERVER 
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CALIFORNIA. 


PURCHASE OF PLANT—Poulson & Nardon, Inc., Los Angeles, ma- 
chine stamping and die plant, has been purchased by Solomon Eisenrod, 
president of Lincoln Machine Co. of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, for one 
million dollars. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AMMUNITION DEPOT—Construction of a 
$13,000,000 ammunition depot and military port at California Point, 
near Paradise Cove in Marin County, has begun on authorization from 
Washington. 


SIGNAL DEPOT—A new signal depot, costing approximately $7, 
000,000, has been authorized by the War Department. The construction 
will include four warehouses comprising 1,000,000 square feet of space, 
1,000,000 square feet of open storage, rail yard, shops, buildings and 
quarters. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM—The War Department has 
authorized the construction at Oakland Army Air Base, of an automatic 
sprinkler system and seven warehouses and shop buildings to cost 
$527,800. 


TUNA CANNERY—The San Diego Packing Co. is building a new 
tuna cannery to cost $250,000 on three acres of tidelands. A dismantled 
surplus airplane hangar of steel and corrugated iron will be demolished 
and shipped here from Houston, Texas, to be converted into the cannery 
plant. 


RACE TRACK—The Southern California Jockey Club has announced 
it is beginning construction of a $2,500,000 race track at Puente. 


NEW BUS TERMINAL—Plans are under way for the construction of a 
new main terminal of four stories in San Francisco to consolidate the 
three present terminals, at a cost of about $950,000, as well as a new 
200x458 ft. maintenance structure costing about $850,000 in addition to 
the $150,000 already invested in land. 
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DRYING TUNNELS—California Prune & Apricots Growers Assn., 
San Jose, is building 44 new drying tunnels, representing an investment 
of about $345,000. 


SANITARY WARE PLANT—The Universal Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company at Mentone has been authorized to build a new plant in the 
San Bernardino area at a cost of $656,358, requiring 175 people and 
taking about four months to build. 


CHICKEN HATCHER AND BROODER HOUSES—W PB has auth- 
orized the erection of a $200,000 chicken hatchery and brooder houses 
at Runnymede Farms, Reseda. This expansion will enable the plant to 
increase production of poultry meat to 150,000 pounds per month. 


ADDITIONAL WAR CONTRACTS—WPB has authorized the fol- 
lowing contracts: Rheem Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, containers for incen- 
diary bombs, $1,078,916; Norris Stamping Mfg. Co., cartridge cases 
for heavy artillery ammunition, $2,575,250; Interstate Aircraft & Engi- 
neering Corp., hydraulic gun mechanism, $166,595 ; Clayton Mfg. Co., 
Alhambra, vapor cleaners and spare parts, $1,518,906. 


FLOUR AND FEED PLANT—Quaker Oats Co., 1542 Calada St., Los 
Angeles, has acquired the plant, business and brands of V-O Milling Co., 
and will manufacture flour and feed. 


DIAMOND TOOL FACTORY—J. K. Smit & Sons, Inc., of U. S., 
Canada, and the Netherlands, has opened offices and plant at 351 - 8th 
Street, San Francisco. The company is one of the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of industrial diamond tools and wheels, and will serve 13 
Western States. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL—J. Philip Murphy Co., has purchased 15 acres 
of industrial property in Oakland, and will construct a large structural 
steel fabricating plant. 


STEEL PLANT—The San Jose Steel Company has started work on a 
$40,000 plant at Bayshore Highway and McKee Road, San Jose. 


DEHYDRATING—The Pleasant Hill Cooperative Association, Sebas- 
topol, is planning the construction of a $70,000 six kiln dehydrating 
plant to be located on the Gravenstein Highway. 


NEW BRANCH HEADQUARTERS—Westinghouse Electrical Supply 
Company, opens new branch headquarters comprising more than 23,000 
square feet of floor space at 274 - 10th Street, Oakland, to serve as mar- 
keting outlet for electrical apparatus, home equipment and supplies. 


SAN JOSE AREA DEVELOPMENTS—Recent industrial activity in 
the San Jose area includes the following: start of construction by the 
International Minerals and Chemical Company, of Chicago, for three 
huge steel storage tanks on the company’s 26-acre site ; start of operations 
in Gilroy of a new packing plant by the Anderson Produce and Packing 
Company of Salinas; continuance of construction work on a $75,000 
structure for the Security Warehouse and Cold Storage Company, of 
Santa Clara, and also of two other Santa Clara light industries, a $15,000 
Bailey and Adams machine shop and a $10,000 truck repair shop for 
the Facchino Freight Lines. 


FRUIT DEHYDRATING PLANT—Silverado Cooperative Dryers, St. 
Helena, has been authorized by WPB for the construction of a $94,000 
fruit dehydrating plant south of Sulphur Creek Bridge. 


EXPANSION OF SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY—Food 
Machinery Corporation's Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Company sub- 
sidiary will expand its Pacific Coast operations, having purchased a 
14-acre industrial site. 





INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Sales - Leases - Appraisals 
COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 
Dismanitled Steel Buildings 
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COLDWELL, BANKER & COMPANY 
REALTORS 

57 Sutter Street SAN FRANCISCO 4 Phone: SUtter 5420 

425 - ISth Street OAKLAND 12 Phone: GLencourt 7300 


523 W. éth Street LOS ANGELES 14 





Phone: MADison 781! 
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Competition by 


BEATING 


E 


BRASS e 


Beat 


Plan your product to be a winner .... in the 
face of keen future competition .... by using 
Harper Everlasting Fastenings—the fastenings 
that (1) resist rust and corrosion, (2) stand up in 
the presence of many acids, alkalies and other 
tough @nditions, (3) add years of service life 
AT LOW COST, (4) can be removed with ordi- 
nary tools and used again and again. Every 
Harper fastening is made of either brass, cop- 
per, naval bronze, silicon bronze, Monel or 
stainless steel (nothing in common steel). 


4360 ITEMS IN STOCK 


Harper is known as “Headquarters for Non- 
Ferrous and Stainless Fastenings” . . . . carries 
large and complete stocks of 4360 different 
items and is continually adding others... . 
maintains large stocks of metals in bars, rods, 
wire, sheet and other basic forms from which 
special fastenings can be quickly made. Write 
for 1945 Catalog. 


THE H. Mj. HARPER COMPANY 
2649 Fletcher Street, Chicago 18, Illinois . 210 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California . 7 Front Street, San 
Francisco, California ~. Exchange Bidg., Denver, Colorado 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


vest Ars ews 


\ 
FASTENING S 1. 


MONEL -e- STAINLESS 










BRONZES > COPPER 
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VALVE AND FITTING JOBBERS 
GIVE SUPER SERVICE ON 


GREENBERG 
“TITE-TEST” 


BRONZE 
Cross 


VE 


Hose 


STABILITY 


Since 1854 


Gate 
Globe 


ou VA 





M.GREENBERGS SONS 


765 FOLSOM STREET ® SAN FRANCISCO, 7 
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BUY PLEXIGLAS FABRICATING PLANT—Shellmar Products Cor. 
poration of Mount Vernon, Ohio, has purchased the South Gate Plexi. 
gias fabricating plant, all Rohm & Haas fabricating orders for the West 
Coast being transferred directly to them. However, when military orders 
for Plexiglas are completed, the plant will be converted to their postwar 
packaging business. 


OREGON 


CHEESE DISTRIBUTION PLANT—The Kraft Cheese Co. expects to 
build a distribution plant or combination distribution factory in Portland 
on their site at N. W. 21st Avenue and Pettygrove Street. 


CANNERY WAREHOUSE—The United Fruit Growers, Inc., is cop- 
structing an 80x256 ft. warehouse adjacent to their cannery about four 
miles from Salem. 


FROZEN FOODS CHANGE-OVER—Associated Frozen Food Packers 
has purchased the Albany (Oregon) Canning Co., and plans to erect 
a $250,000 quick-freezing operation. Pacific Frozen Foods, Seattle, wil] 
act as sales agent. The operation is scheduled for 50 tons daily basis of 
fruits, sce. and poultry. 

SAWMILL CONSTRUCTION—The newly incorporated Oceanside 
Lumber Company, Inc., of Portland is constructing a sawmill on the 
Garibaldi site recently purchased from the Peterman Mfg. Co., Tacoma, 
Total investment on developments will reach $50,000 and will include 
construction of a complete steam and electric power plant. 


TIMBER PURCHASE—The Collins Ponderosa Lumber Co. of Pondosa 
has purchased 34,000,000 board feet of timber from the Whitman 
national forest service for about $96,000. 


FRUIT COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE—E. R. Pooley, sales manager 
for the Hood River branch of American Fruit Growers, and E. L. Mc. 
Clain, Jr., of Los Angeles, joint owners of orchard lands in the Hood 
River area, are constructing an $81,000 pear and apple cold storage 
warehouse at Van Horn, Hood River County. 

MOVE COLD STORAGE PLANT—The C. & H. Construction Co. of 
Seattle has retained and is now engaged in dismantling and removal of 
the cold storage plant to its new site at Hoquiam. The plant will be 
shipped by rail and used for the freezing of fish. 











Clamp-Splice-Tie-Repair-Mend-Reinforce 
with PUNCH-LOK 
Streamlined BANDING METHOD 


‘ 






Keep 
Buying 
War Bonds 


Puncu wom Ciamps, quickly applied with the Loking Tool, 
save time and money in your production and maintenance 
operations. For descriptive catalog and name of nearest 
distributor, write Harry M. Thomas, Pacific Coast Repre- 
sentative, Dept. B, 1554 Oakland Ave., Piedmont 11, Calif. 






Dept. B, 321 No. Justine St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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TEXTILE PLANT ADDITION—Costing about $20,000, a one-story, 
$0x100-foot steel and frame addition to the Linen Thread Co.'s textile 
plant in Salem will be constructed. 


OPENING OF LUMBER MILL—The Dalles Lumber Co. is putting its 
equipment in condition, installing some new machinery and enlarging 
its mill pond in preparation for summer sawmill operations. 


ADDITION TO WAREHOUSE—General Mills, Inc., Sperry division, 


San Francisco, have been authorized to proceed with building an addi- 
tion to their Portland warehouse at a cost of $48,993. 


ADDITION TO BOTTLING PLANT—The Portland Bottling Com- 
any will erect a 100x100-foot addition to its plant at N. E. Sandy Boule- 
yard and 14th Avenue, Portland, costing $14,000, and will be used 
mainly for warehouse purposes. 


APPLICATION FOR TELEVISION STATION—The first application 
for a commercial television station has been received from the state of 
Oregon through the Oregonian Publishing Company of Portland, which 
seeks to operate a station on Channel No. 4. 







j 


CON PLANT—The 13-acre Tacoma facilities, formerly 
operated by the Pacific Carbide Co. and owned by the Defense Plant 
Corp., will be used by Independent Insulations, Inc., Seattle, to manu- 
facture mineral wool from slag from Tacoma smelters. After conversion, 
the plant will employ about 85 persons for the duration, and about 200 
after the war. 


AIRCRAFT SPRUCE—The Pioneer Lumber Company has opened a new 
industry which mills aircraft spruce, on the site of the old Aircraft Lum- 
ber Company at Aberdeen. The company has a source of about 4 million 
board feet of spruce. 


NEW STEEL WAREHOUSE—A. M. Castle & Co., steel distributors, 
will construct-a new office building and warehouse at the east side of 
East Marginal Way, south of Spokane Street, Seattle, at an estimated 
cost of $200,000. This will include a brick office building, and covered 
steel-frame bays, serviced with electric traveling cranes, and is to cover 
an area of about 140x500 feet. 


INCREASE IN AIRCRAFT CONTRACT—Defense Plant Corporation 
has authorized an increase in its contract with the War Department, with 
Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle, to provide additional plant facilities 
at Renton, at a cost of approximately $800,000. 





AM EA ct 
Oakite TRI-SAN’S 
Triple-Action Speeds 


Plant Housekeeping 


Offensive odors in toilets, lavatories and locker rooms 
aren’t only disagreeable . . . they also affect workers’ 
health and morale. A low-cost answer to this problem 
of sanitation and odor control is the scientific new 
material: Oakite TRI-SAN. 

Oakite TRI-SAN destroys all odors . . . leaves none 
itself. And it fulfills the duties of a truly remarkable 
chemical agent by disinfecting and cleaning at the same 
time. This triple-acting material leaves 
surfaces odorless, dirt-free and sanitary 

in one operation. > 
The many advantages of Oakite TRI-SAN 
are described in a new, free booklet avail- 
able on request. Write for your copy 
TODAY! 


ee geet 
OCAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 

LOS ANGELES (12) ................ 1001 East First St., Tel. Madison 1544 
SAN FRANCISCO (7)..............0- 115 Townsend St., Tel. Douglas 5640 
ae 1505 Wood St., Tel. Glencourt 2750 
I a 310 Fifth Ave., Tel. Franklin 0312 
loan ace puhccuics ad 95 Connecticut St., Tel. Main 1207 
PORTLAND (9) ............... 1238 N. W. Glisan St., Tel. Broadway 1281 
| 3 GREER estecteott coe 1700 15th St., Tel. Main 3221 





OAKITE Wa) CLEANING 
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A truck with a new set of ForgeWelds is like 
a colt in spring—full of new life and rarin’ to 
go. Honestly, these finer casters work wonders 
under hauling units—let your men speed heavy 
loads with the swiftness and smoothness 
that ball bearing swivels and roller bearing 
wheels provide. And tough!—they're built to 
last—to make replacements few and far be- 
tween. All sizes—all types to fit all needs. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK DIVISION of Domestic Industries, Inc. 
660 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Michigan 
Eastern Factory: 412-14 Somerville Ave., Somerville (Boston) Mass. 
Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation, Ltd., SC&T Co. Division 


—S 
POWER LIFT TRUCKS 
MANUAL LIFT TRUCKS 
LIFTERS + CRANES 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS 
OOLLIES + SKIDS 
CASTERS + WHEELS 
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Make that loft 
“PAY OFF” 


Inaccessible and un- 
used places in the 
back room, on the 
next floor up, back 
ia the 1oft.. .. 
these spots can be made to ‘‘pay-off”’ in efficient storage 
if you have the correct handling equipment. Rapids- 
Standard Floor-Veyors are power belt conveyors 
manufactured for use in operations between floors. 
They are standardized units, shipped to you in any 
specified length up to 30 feet, available in standard 
belt widths of 10, 12 and 16 inches. As they are boxed 
and shipped standard, they are ready to install without 
a lot of difficult erection problems or costly fabrication 
work. 


Floor-Veyors operate on any available electrical cur- 
rent, including regular lighting. They are simple in 
operation and fool-proof. They will supplement and 
ease the strain upon freight elevators. They can even 
be installed in available stairways without causing a 
bottleneck for the ordinary stairway traffic. 


Floor-Veyors are low in first cost and enable you to 
utilize full storage space, and achieve a simple, speedy 
flow of goods. Reduce the strain and work in hoisting 
your materials and products between floors — use a 
Floor-Veyor and make that loft “pay-off.” Write for 
full information today! 












Manufacturers of 
i STEEL FORGED CASTERS . TR KS - CONVEY POWER BOO 
gaan STERS uUCKS NV R ov OOSTERS 


Ihe Kapids. Standard Lo../nc. 


Sales Div.—374 Peoples Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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SPOT AUTHORIZATIONS 
For Reconversion to Civilian Production 


Los Angeles 

Acme Mfg. Company, table portable lamps. 

Acme Scale & Fixture Company, wood utility furniture. 

Aircraft Metals, wheel balancer. 

Albert & Zola Mfg. Co., barbecue cooking equipment. 

Aluminum Castings Company, aluminum auto grilles. 

American Electric & Lamp Company, portable lamps and dust pans. 

American Specialties Mfg. Company, auto hub caps. 

Angelus Furniture Mfg. Company, wood furniture. 

Arc Mfg. Company, garden fernery. 

Henry Scheinbaum & Robert B. Erenberg, ArroWare Company, alvy- 
minum household cooking utensils. 

Auto Sheet Metal Works, steel shelving. 

Baby Line Furniture Company, baby crib springs. 

A. J. Bayer Company, aluminum plaque. 

B & B Products, aluminum cooking utensils. 

Bethlehem Furniture Mfg. Company, wood beds. 

The Boan Company, horses: automotive shop type. 

Brooks of California, lawn sprinklers. 

Browns Upholstery, Victor Brown, bed divan & upholstered furniture 

Arthur Barsam, Jr., Cinema Arts Crafts, exposure tester, step printers, 
devel. mach. parts, light changers. 

Bunow’'s Custom Upholstery, upholstered sofas and chairs. 

Butts Mfg. Company, domestic outdoor clothes dryer. 

C & H Machine Company, aluminum drink serving trays 

California Aircraft Welding Company, bumper jacks. 

California Art Company, portable electric lamps. 

The Calvenar Company, steering wheel knob assembly. 

John A. Campbell, poker table top. 

Kenneth S. Carter, chairs. 

George Carvey & Associates, spurs. 

Commercial Refrigeration, domestic mechanical refrigerators 

Peter De Cono, household furniture (folding screen). 

Detroit Brass Foundry, kitchen and laundry swing spouts 

Walter Lee Doerr, wood household furniture. 








Skillful forging reduces finishing costs 
bs Co Vaba-t-tetateptct-tttat-pect-b stochttcst-iea sate tec! 


TINY OR TON SIZE—WE SPECIALIZE 


Craftsmen in steel for two decades 


TW Ao AX DR OLS 


EROA \'a im: & AY 
Yeattle 
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Dorsey Mfg. Company, lamp bases. 

F & H Manufacturing Company, lawn rakes (grass rakes). 

F & W Foundry, radiator grilles. 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., patio table set. 

Gaffers & Sattler, gas ranges. 

Gillcraft Aviation Company, wood furniture. 

Gilmore Furniture Mfg. Company, wood furniture. 

Gold Seal Mattress Company, chair cushion units. 

Wartik & Kub, Guaranty Upholstering Company, upholstered wood 
furniture. 

Clyde Hart, wood furniture. 

Hill Bros. & Company, household furniture. 

Hollywood Stool & Cover Co., stool bases 17”, 19”, 26”. 

Horrell Company, portable barbecues. 

Marion L. Hoult, household furniture and store fixtures. 

Hoyt Heater Company, under-fired gas water heaters. 

J. H. Hubbell, aluminum frying pans. 

J. & L. Welding & Equipment Company, horses: automotive. 

K & P Furniture Mfg. Company, wooden furniture. 

K & W Aircraft Service, metal waste basket. 

Kinney Engineering Company, carpet sweepers. 

Kittle Manufacturing Company, metal outdoor furniture. 

L & E Upholstering Company, bed divan and wood living room 
furniture. 

Harry Lightner, box springs. 

Bruce Little, scale model kits. 

Los Angeles Honing Company, tire pumps. 

Dove Sheet Metal Service, store fixtures. 

M & H Company, furniture frames. 

Machine Shop Seryice, brake alignment tool. 

Marbro Lamp & Shade Mfg. Company, portable floor lamps. 

Sam Matorian, sofa beds, living room furniture. 

McColpin-Christie Corporation, Ltd., battery chargers, wall type and 
armature growlers. 

Micromatic Products, aluminum 2-ton jacks and auto tire pumps. 

W. Miller, Inc., auto tire pumps. 

Multi-Craft Production Co., fruit squeezers. 

Roscoe J. Nabonne, wood furniture and tilt back divans (dual sleep- 
ing equipment). 











WHITNEY CHAINS 


are Armored Carriers for Power 





Whitney Chains deliver full fighting horsepower 
to the battle lines of production—keep machines 
operating consistently at full rated capacity, re- 
gardless of shocks and 
overloads. Send for 
catalog. 






D. MALTBY CO. 


wv 1718 SOUTH FLOWER STREET 
CALIFORNIA 


EDWARD 


~ 


—— LOS ANGELES 


TELEPHONE RICHMOND 5285 
* 448 W. MADISON STREET - 


oy 
HOENIX OFFICE TELEPHONE 3-3789 
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ARMORED FLOORS 


ONCRETE floors disintegrate not only from 

abrasive wear due to heavy trucking, but also 
because of continuously wet conditions and attack 
by acids, oils and greases. 

The quality of STONHARD STONPACH is 
such as to withstand abrasive wear and deteriora- 
tion and to form a coat of armor on the surface 
of the floor itself. 

In repairing busy factory floors, there is a 
limited amount of time in which the work can be 
done and in most cases it is inconvenient to move 
machinery and equipment. The use of STONHARD 
STONPACH for repairing ruts and holes in floors 
under these conditions provides the easiest and 
quickest way to re-establish a working area to 
profitable use. 

A STONHARD STONPACH floor or repair 
can be placed at the close of the day and be ready 
for traffic the following morning. 

No expert labor is required to apply 
STONHARD STONPACH .. . any man capable 
of handling a trowel can do the job. 





TRIAL OFFER 


We will send a drum of STONHARD STONPACH 
on trial to any responsible firm or institution— test 
its performance for 30 days under actual working 
conditions —if not satisfactory, we will cancel our 
invoice. 


STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 


Serving the Railroads, Utilities and Industries 
Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 











Mail NOW 


for more detailed 


STONHARD COMPANY 


information and new 


REE folder Teese Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
E , 


Please send us your new folder, 








Wet Floors **Dangerous Wet Floors,’’ and more 
detailed information on STONHARD 
STONPACH. 
FIRM 
SEERA 2 Son ee a ee ee ee 
IN di kicsakssabeineassabeiniutiis ZONE STATE 








887 Terminal Commerce Bldg. 
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Off-balance bandsaws, caused by uneven floor- 
ing. often account for uneven cuts. Not so, how- 
ever, where the Johnson Metal Cut-off Bandsaw 
is used. The exclusive 3-point base provides 
rigid anchorage. No matter how uneven the floor- 
ing, the Johnson Bandsaw sets solid, prevents ir- 
regular cuts. 
Other Important Johnson Features 
4 Hydraulic control insures even pres- 
sure throughout cut 


S. Ceelant attachment minimizes fric- 
tion. prolongs blade life 


6. Automatic shut-off after cut is com- 
pleted 


\. Thinner blade reduces metal waste 


2 Box type frame protects movable 
parts 


3. Four speeds provide right speed for 
every metal, hard or soft 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


Jounson MANUFACTURING CORP. 


5014 CHRYSLER BUILDING ® NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SPOT AUTHORIZATION (cond) 


NaMac Products Corp., rotary egg beater. 

Jack Nemerofsky, box springs. 

J. Niederer Co., Division of Weber Showcase & Fixture Co, Inc 
wooden store equipment. 7 

J. S. Osborne Company, photo dryer. 

Over’s Wood Mfg. Company, wood furniture. 

Pacific Southwest Pipe Co., lighting poles. 

Albert D. Perlin, electric broilers and hot plates. 

Poulsen & Nardon, Inc., exhaust tail pipes. 

Production Pattern & Mfg. Company, replacement auto grilles. 

Ravel's Magic Company, egg beaters. 

Edgar Ringold, dual sleeping equipment. 

wey Glass Mfg. Company, cigarette lighters 
S-J & Stewart Upholstering Company, wood household furniture ang 
divan (dual sleeping equipment). 

John Saxon, wood furniture. 

Vilas E. Schultz, globe with ornamental standard 

Seabreeze Engineering Company, portable barbecues. 

Sheet Metal Products, exhaust extension. 

J. Philip Da Costa, The Sheffield Company, auto hand operated tire 
pumps 

Shur-Grip Hanger Company, metal garment hangers. 

Ralph Simon, Steel Products Mfg. Company, steel ash trays, vegetable 
bins (domestic), and dust pans. 

Sonrich Furniture Company, wood furniture. 

Steel Furniture Mfg. Company, metal office and industrial furniture. 

George J. Stern Company, metal household furniture. 

Sunbeam Lighting Company, portable fluorescent lamps 

Superior Bedding Company, box springs. 

Technical Surfaces, Ltd., cigarette lighters. 

Trico Machine Works, cigarette lighter. 

John A. Tyminski, wood cabinets and lawn furniture. 

David Silverstein, U-Paint-It Furniture Studio, wood furniture. 

United Engineering, lawn sprinklers 

Universal Cast Iron Pipe & Fitting Co., fire place grates 

Van Sloten Frame & Carving Shop, furniture frames. 

Victor Sorensen, ceramic lamps. 

Victorlite Industries—Still projectors. 

Wade Products Corp., Ltd., ash trays 

Ward Refrigerator & Mfg. Company, domestic mechanical refrig- 
erators. 

Donald C. Ware, innerspring mattresses. 
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GOODALL AIR HOSE.... 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Hose — Belting — Packings 
Rubber Clothing — Boots — Secdialiine 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY 


(CALIFORNIA) 





SAN FRANCISCO 


678-A How 


SALT LAKE CITY 
251 W. Scut 
7944 ig 


LOS ANGELES 


SEATTLE 


Mills —Trenton, N. J., established 1870 











ELECTRIC HOISTS. 
PNEUMATIC HOIST 
ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRA 



















You begin saving time and 
money when you install a 
Detroit—Hoist or Crane. They 
operate overhead, keep work- 
ing space clear, avoid floor 
handling confusion, and in- 
crease plant efficiency. 

Various types are available. 
Tell us about your handling 
problems. We will 
make suggestions. 


Ask for this bound set of 
illustrated bulletins on 
hoists and cranes. 
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DETROIT HOIST & MACHINE COMPANY 


8215 Morrow St. Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Weber Showcase & Fixture Company, Inc., turnstile equipment. - 

Wire & Metal Mfg. Company, kitchen roaster racks. 

Wire Products Corporation, kitchen tools. 

William C. Wolford, living room furniture (wooden). 

Woodcraft Mfg. Company, juvenile furniture. 

Charles A. Zolot, furniture (wood and steel venetian blinds). 
American Metal Products Co., shopping cart. 

Lars Bergh, photographer's tongs. 

C & W Foundry, replacement truck and auto grilles. 

California Pattern & Foundry, lawn sprinklers. 

Coast Furniture Mfg. Co., dual sleeping equipment. 

Curben Company, toys. . 
General Allied Metals Co., dust pans and aluminum cooking utensils 
Hollywood Gadgets, toys. 

Hossfeld Brothers, luggage; over-night cases. 

V. L. Jacobsen, metal dinette sets. 


lensen Mfg. Co., aluminum cooking utensils and builders hardware ; 


sash screen and shelf. 

lyarez & Macias, wooden furniture. 

Eugene Landauer, table, floor, end table lamps. 

Life Time Products, metal file fasteners. 

Fdmund Lindgren, winding apparatus for spring motor cameras. 

Martin Tool & Die Works, mop wringer. 

National Bronze Studios, portable plastic lamps. 

National Cylinder Gas Co., identification tags. 

Nu-Chrome Seating Co., metal dinette sets. 

Pacific Southwest Pipe Co., lighting poles. 

R. Panza & Sons, fire screens. 

John Pellizze, toys. 

Play-Yard Equipment Co., juvenile playground equipment. 

R& M Furniture Mfg. Co., dual sleeping equipment. 

Roller Lamp Co., portable electric table lamps. 

fmanuel Rosenblatt, ornamental, portable lamps. 

$& W Precision Products, portable lamps and shades. 

Se Manufacturing Co., wooden household furniture. 

Sheet Metal Specialty Co., shutter-truck radiator heat control-auto. 

Shepard-Thomason Co., brake relining machines and connecting rod 
aligners. 

Southern California Gas Co., manhole covers. 

Spencer Werner Mfg. Co., lamp shades. 

Standard Trunk & Suitcase Co., luggage. 

N. B. Stepp, steam puffers. 

Wm. F. Tebbetts, golf clubs. 





or four-engine mainliners 
-courtesy United Air Lines 


HAERING 
GLUCOSATE Sam 


CONTROL 


WRITE FOR 
-H_ WATER STUDIES” 


3 ~ \h- 
D.W. HAERING & CO. Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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IN 10 SECONDS 
to thread I to 2” pipe 








Self-contained, semi-automatic 


Riki No. 65R 


@ You save time and bother when 
you use the rimaip No. 65R. It 
gives you perfect threads on 1“ to 
2" pipe, with one set of high-speed 
steel chasers that adjust to size in 
10 seconds—no fooling around with 
4 sets of dies. Workholder sets to 
pipe size instantly — no bushings. 
A fool-proof easy-working threader 
of rugged steel-and-maileable con- 
No. 65R stands up struction. Order from your Supply 
handily on itsown House... we're doing our best to 
feetwhennotinuse. keep it stocked ... keep trying. 





WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY - ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S. A. 








“Of Course—We’re 
Specifying Speedaire!”’ 


A General Manager 
Tells us: 
““Speedaire Units are new 
—but not strangers, be- 
cause we have known 
“Cleveland’ for years. 
More than 50 Cleveland 
Worm Gear Speed Reduc- 
ers have been driving our 
equipment day and night 
since 1929 — without let- 
down... We’re sold on 
“Cleveland’— and your new Speedaire Unit, with its 
greatly-increased capacity, means we can extend 
the use of your simple Right-Angle Drive. We are 
specifying Speedaire on our sew equipment too.” 
We'll gladly send literature —or a District Representative. 
‘ San Francisco Los Angeles 

Portland Seattle Denver 


Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 





The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, 
3269 East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 








SPOT AUTHORIZATION (con:’d) 
Other Southern California 


Alhambra—Clayton Mfg. Company, kleaners, vapor pressure, self 
generating. 
Marinco, steel furniture (household). 
John Mooss, egg opener. 
Altadena—D. B. Milliken Company, bacon rack. 
Anaheim—Ellis F. Blackburn, garment creaser and hanger. 
Bakers field—G. B. Christie, wooden furniture. 
Bell—United Alloys, radiator grilles. 
Beverly Hills—M. P. Carr Furniture Co., wood household furniture 
Burbank—Craftbilt Cabinets, 5 cu. ft. ice refrigerators. 
: G. & H. Steel Treating Co., metal household furniture 
(wood top). 
Wagner Atha Mold Co., aluminum cooking utensils 
Chula V ‘ista—E. W. Lehman, gunsights. 
; Serv-All Mfg. Company, comb. garden tool (hand cul. 
tivator). 
Compton—Rahm Mfg. Company, crankshaft pulleys, Model “A” 
Ford. 
Joe Schlaht, juvenile furniture. 
Culver City—James W. Morrison, play pens, juvenile desks, 
Rhodes Mfg. Company, Ltd., nursery toilet chair. 
Western Stove Company, 6” metal skillet. 
Downey—Clyde Downen Machine Shop, auto bumper jack. 
Eagle Rock—Eagle Rock Electric Shop, table lamps. 
El Monte—Mar Jac Mfg., wood furniture, toy furniture. 
Gle ndale—Anderson Mfg. Co., eggbeater, conical spring. 
Guy B. Dillingham, adjustable spice shelf. 
Charles S. Jones, portable tire inflator. 
Kinner Motors, Inc., small garden tractors. 
Lang Tool & Die Company, garden trowels. 
Warner Mfg. Co., cigarette lighters. 
Hollywood—American Camera Co., 35mm motion picture camera, 
Raby Mfg. Co., 35mm camera blimps, dollys, gear and 
friction heads. 
Kennedy Lamp & Shade Studio, portable table lamps. 
C & W Mfg. Company, hair dryer. 


” 












Hands more 
Efficient 






as well 
as Safer in 


Stanzoil Gloves 


with remarkable new non-slip finish 


It’s astonishingly effective, this new positive gripping 
finish on Stanzoil neoprene gloves—it gives new assur- 
ance and speed as well as hand protection to workers 
handling objects wet with harmful materials, which 
means more work done. They like also the flexible com- 
fort and kindness to sensitive skins. In oils, acids, etc., 
Stanzoils last 3 to 7 times longer than rubber, cost less 
per hour, as hundreds of industries know. All needed 
sizes, styles, weights—black or white. You get more 
production, avoid costly injuries—write for new Stanzoil 
catalog today. 


Synthetic Rubber Division 
THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 


267 Tiffin Rd., Willard, Ohio, U.S.A. 
New York Los Angeles 
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OVER 25 YEARS OF QUALITY GLOVE MAKING 
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AVAILABLE NOW 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
ALL TYPES OF 


ALADDIN BLOWERS 


Our line includes the ''BB"' fans of 
the backward curved blade type 
and the "FC" fans of the forward 
curved blade type for general ven- 
tilation. The "EX" fans for exhaust- 
ing and conveying dust, fumes, 
shavings, etc. "RB" fans for gen- 
eral exhaust duty where there is 
danger of “‘blade loading" due to 
grease, etc. "HP" fans for small 
volumes at higher pressures. 





Write us about your problems 


ALADDIN HEATING CORPORATION 


2222 SAN PABLO AVE. OAKLAND, CALIF. 

















Seruing Industry over 50 Years 


Peak Production at Low Cost 


Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screening 
Plants, Conveying and Screening Equip- 
ment, Chemical Grinders and Mixers. 


Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 











150 to 200 tons per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock te 5” 
and 6" minus. Size 
24 x 42 wt. 54,200 ibs. 


J Rs 








CRUSHER a¢ PULVERIZER CO. 
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Charles A. Robinson, portable barbecues, metal tables 
Alexander P. Payson, plastic sunshades for autos. 
Pyco Enterprises, baking pans, griddles (fry). 
Huntington Park—Huntington Park Aluminum Foundry, aluminum 
cooking utensils. 
Mahl Mfg. Company, state identification plates. 
Don C. Williams, cleaning rods, guns. 
J. H. Bender Equipment Co., engine repair stands, 
horses (auto type). 
Inglewood—Zephyr Manufacturing Company, fishing reels, cigarette 
lighters, and auto certificate holders. 
Long Beach—Donswood Mfg. Co., chest of drawers (wood) and 
wardrobes. 
L. E. Tabor, lawn furniture. 
O. V. Thomason Cabinet Shop, wooden furniture. 
Manhattan Beach—Charles W. Pugsley, toys. 
Maywood—Maywood Shops, wood furniture. 
Monrovia—Santa Anita Cabinet Company, wood furniture. 
North Hollywood—David Sincher, wood cabinets. 
<4 - Superior Engineering Company, paring and 
slicing knife. 
Ontario—General Electric Company, 116F115 electric irons and 
radiant heaters. 
Pasadena—King Enterprises, measuring spoon set and teaspoons. 
Sackett & Brandt Company, wood furniture. 
Reseda—James H. Braley, Mfg., storage chests. 
Redondo—H. M. Nicholson, velocipedes. 
Roscoe—Anne V. Finn, portable electric lamps. 
Riverside—McMahon Manufacturing Company, disc harrows. 
San Diego—R. F. Daschner, P14 class sail boat, lightning class sail 
boat, and fishing skiffs. 
Denison Mattress Company, innerspring mattresses. 
Carl L. Frisby, clothespins (metal). 
A. P. Scritchfield Mfg. Company, multiple sprinkling 
system and reels 
San Gabriel—Alfred A. Jacquot, toys. 
South Gate—Aircraft Containers Co., aluminum garment hangers 
with steel hooks. 
Diamond-U Products, chuck gauges, single barrel and 
three barrel. 
Torrance—Robert E. Sloan, lawn sprinklers. 
. Tivit Products, Inc., radiator flusher. 
Tujunga—Sunland Plastic Appliance Mfg. Co., portable plastic lamps. 
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PRECISION 
MACHINING 


OF YOUR 
PRODUCTS 


Highly Skilled Precision Turning, 
Milling, Drilling and Threading, 
Tapping of parts within .001 tol- 
erance. 

We will manufacture your item or 
buy patents outright. 

Modern Machinery. Exacting Quality 


Phone THornwall 1131 


De Young Bros. MACHINE SHOP 


8721 METTLER STREET + LOS ANGELES 3, CALIFORNIA 
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Put a 
MODEL D 


Magnet - Lift 
HANDI-CRANE 
on Your Job! 


ra Handling iron and steel scrap, pig iron and similar 
bulk items of magnetic material is a speedy job with 
the Model D Magnet-Lift HANDI-CRANE...a flip of the 
switch and the load is “rigged” for lifting or released; 
no slings, buckets or hoppers are needed. 

Standard equipment includes a powerful Shrader 24-inch magnet, 
powered by a 1500-watt Kohler gasoline-powered generator, with 
cable reel, cable and controls, mounted on the standard Model D 
Full-Revolving HANDI-CRANE. It's a complete factory assembly, 
with all equipment and wiring in place, ready to go to work — 
nothing extra to buy. Magnet lifting capacity is approximately 300 
fo 350 Ibs. of pig iron, heavy melting scrap, bull heads and scrap 
ends, or 200 to 250 Ibs. of boiler plate scrap. 


The speedy, compact HANDI-CRANE is easy to handle in narrow 
aistes, loading docks or cars; it travels anywhere, under its own 
power — inside the plant or in storage yards. If time means money, 
vou'll be dollars ahead to put a HANDI-CRANE on your job now! 


Phone or write for literature, prices and application data 


> 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT Company 


Northern California 
1301-59th STREET, EMERYVILLE 8 - Pledmont 8100 


Southern California 


444] SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES II - Kimball 7141 


EQUIPMENT 
SALES 


RENTAL 
SERVICE 
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BRICKSEAL 


; 
— me SD 


REFRACTORY COATIN 
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WHEN 
COLD 


Brickseal becomes flint 
hard as it cools — 
protects walls from 
damage. 


PPLIED LIKE PAINT—Brickseal, a com- 

bination of high fusion clays and 
metal oxides, protects refractories . . . 
preserves brickwork . . . prevents crack- 
ing, spalling and flame abrasion. 

When heated, Brickseal deeply penee 
trates the pores and joints of the bricks 
and forms a highly glazed ceramic coating 
for refractory walls. 

Brickseal is also used as a bonding 
material; it produces a tight brick-to-brick 
joint and welds the wall into one solid 
unit. Write for illustrated booklet; ask 


for a demonstration, 


Brickseal is semi-plas- 
tic when hot allowing 
it to expand and con- 
tract with the furnace 


WHEN 
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NEWS ABOUT THOSE WHO DISTRIBUTE ANI 
___ SELL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


‘ 


WINDS 








K. H. Edmonson has 
taken over the Wash- 
ington and Oregon ter- 
ritory for the I. F. 
Schnier Co., western 
distributors for Arm- 
strong Dupont, and 
other leading packaging 
manufacturers. His of- 
fices are currently lo- 
cated at 1238 N. W. 
Glisan St. Portland. 


Frank M. Cashin, eastern divisional sales 
manager of Permanente Metals Corporation, 
has succeeded Bert Inch as general sales man- 
ager. Inch has been transferred to the Shell Di- 
vision of Kaiser Industries at Fontana where he 
will act as project manager. R. M. Kinsey will 
fill Cashin’s position, while George C. Davis 
will remain as chief of Permanente’s western 
sales division. 

Two members of Associated Oil sales staff, 
Major Richard F. Holt and T/4 Walter S. 
Booth, have been awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal, it was announced recently at 29th Tac- 
tical Air Command Headquarters in Germany. 
The citation was given for “meritorious service 
in direct support of combat operations against 
the enemy.” Major Holt was formerly tire, bat- 
tery and auto supplies supervisor for Tide Water 
Associated. 


Carl E. Lebeck has been appointed district 
manager for Soulé Steel Company for San Fran- 
cisco and Northern California. He will make 
his headquarters at the company’s main office, 
1750 Army Street, San Francisco, and will have 
charge of sales of reinforcing and merchant steel, 
expanded metal commodities and steel windows 
and doors. 


J. F. Cornell, who has been sales promoter 
for the Timken Roller Bearing Company in 
Canton, Ohio, has been named manager of the 
Service and Sales Division of the Seattle, 
Washington, district office. 


Carl E. Lindstrom, formerly engineer for the 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corpora- 
tion and before that with the Gardner-Denver 
Company, is now associated with the Smoot 
Machinery Company of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Ewald Kipp, formerly sales engineer for Ari- 
zona area for the Sullivan Machinery Co., is 
now associated with the Western Machinery 
Company, continuing to make his headquarters 
at Warren. 


Lloyd F. Johnson and Roland Olson have 
opened an office at Lewiston, Idaho, for sales 
and service of the Mall gas-powered chain saw. 
The new agency will operate as Far West 
Equipment Company. 


J. C. Rowold, vice-president of Mack Inter- 
national Motor Truck Corporation, has been 
named manager of the company’s Pacific Coast 
division, succeeding J. A. Stoner, who has re- 
tired after 28 years of active service with the 
organization. His new headquarters will be at 

1501 S. Central Avenue, Los Angeles. 


Theodore H. Fair- 
child, retiring last year 
from a captaincy in the 
Military Intelligence to 
inactive service as a 
lieutenant colonel, and 
since that time active in 
developing the indus- 
trial relations depart- 
ment for a leading west 
coast company, has be- 
come associated with 
Charles C. Bowen & 
Company, management 
consultants, Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco. 





United States Rubber Company has estab- 
lished three more sales and service facility 
branches at Seattle, Salt Lake City and Spokane, 
bringing its total of branches in the Pacific 
Coast area to seven. 


Fred M. Sime, located at the Macwhyte com- 
pany’s San Francisco office, has been named 
district sales manager for the Pacific Northwest, 
and at the same time William J. Brett, working 
out of the Portland office, has been made dis. 
trict sales manager for the Pacific Northwest by 
R. P. Tyler, general sales manager of Macwhyte 
company at Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


General Petroleum Corporation has an- 
nounced the following changes in Arizona, 
which has been made a separate division of the 
company: Stanley A. Wilson, resident manager; 
Verne I. Powels, assistant resident manager; 
F. M. Collins, P. R. Nilsson and Paul Stone, 
field sales managers for northern, central and 
southern Arizona branches, respectively. 


Operadio Manufacturing Co., St. Charles, 
Ill., has appointed H. H. Van Luven of Los 
Angeles as sales representative for the Operadi 
Commercial Sound Division in southern Cali: 
fornia and Arizona. 


Stuart R. Mudge has been appointed as Get 
eral Electric Company’s representative for 
power equipment manufactured by the com 
pany’s apparatus department, throughout the 
north coast counties of California. Mr. Mudge 
will also be lumber industry specialist for the 
company’s San Francisco office which serves all 
of central and northern California. He will com 
tinue to have headquarters in San Francisco 


Ray Crawshaw, § 
linquishing his position 
as manager of Wester 
Gear Works plants # 
the Los Angeles district 
has been advanced t 
the position of manager 
of engineering anc 
sales, making his heat 
quarters in Seattle 
Other important exec: 
tive assignments includ 
the appointment 0! 
P. L. Bannan, the com 
pany treasurer, as mat 
ager of manufacturing for all plants, with G.4 
DeArmand his assistant. 
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Overhead Traveling Crane Cab—Cylindri- 
cal in shape, this full-vision cab with trans- 
t shatter-proof plastic panels, air-cooled 
sir-conditioning unit, and applicable to cranes 
of any make, gives the utmost in efficient con- 
tol and roomy comfort job for each of the opera- 
is a definite cntrol job for each of the opera- 
tors hands and feet, and maximum vision 
diminates corners or blind spots. A novel fea- 
ture is the traveling platform which serves both 
as vestibule to the cab and a means for clean- 
ing purposes. Safety locks on both platform 
and cab door prevent operation of either ex- 
cept when platform is in proper position. 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- 
life, Obio. 


Pressure Switch—For use with built-in carbon 
dioxide fire extinguishing systems the Kidde 
pressure switch is a mercury contact-type, self. 
catained switch suitable for applications em- 
ploying gas or air pressure. Connected by a bleed 
pipe to the main distribution line it is operated 
lw carbon dioxide passing through the distribu- 
tion piping to the discharge nozzles. Pressure of 
the gas compels a plunger to trip the breaker arm 
of the switch and so opening or closing the cir- 
quits desired. A manual reset is provided for 
restoring circuits to their original position after 
operation due to fire. Walter Kidde and Com- 
pany, New York City. 

224 
Overhead Guards for Towmotor Trucks— 
Constructed of rugged steel tubing and easily 
installed, these guards, when installed on 
trucks, extend in front of, over, and behind 
the operator, thereby insuring safety against 
falling objects. It takes only 10 or 15 minutes 
for installation by means of bolts and clamps 
which are furnished, a wrench being the only 
tool required. Towmotor Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Obio. 

225 
Waterproofer—Made from a secret formula 
by the U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., a war- 
tested liquid insulation product, known as PiB, 
is now available for civilian use. The product, 
which can be applied by either brush or spray, 
is of particular value for ignition systems and to 
prevent corrosion and current leakage in bat- 
teries. The liquid penetrates rather than coats 
and is highly resistant to ordinary acids, oils 
and greases. It is used as standard emergency 
equipment in Sea Bee kits. U. S$. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc., New Y ork City. 
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Alemite Lubrikarts—Designed to provide a 
complete, compact, portable lubrication de- 
partment for industrial plants, a new, Lubri- 
kart, mounted on 5-inch ball-bearing casters, 
only 21 inches wide, has just been announced 
by the Alemite division of the Stewart-Warner 
Corporation. Pushed like a perambulator, it is 
imtended for a one-man operation and comes 
2 two models. The basic model carries two 
seven-gallon tanks equipped with low pressure 
pumps with five and a half foot hose and non- 
dtip nozzles for filling oil reservoirs on ma- 
or hydraulic systems, and for filling 
gear housings; one seven-gallon tank with 
pressure pump for loading handguns; 
two one and three-quarter gallon tanks with 
ail transfer pumps for filling oil cans; six 
spout-type oil cans, and four lever-type hand- 
guns. There is also space for water, replace- 
ment fittings, small tools or other material. 
second model has, in addition, a high- 
Pfessure, hand-operated grease pump which 
thirty pounds of lubricant and has a 
and a half foot lubricant hose. Stewart- 

Warner Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 
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Struts—Known as a Unistrut, a recently de- 
vised slotted, hollow-square, steel section, to- 
gether with standard spring held nut attach- 
ments, is now available for any type metal frame 
stock rack, support or hangar for industrial or 
commercial building use. No drilling,. riveting 
or welding is necessary, and the Unistrut can be 
cut with a hacksaw to any desired length. The 
nut attachment can be slid along in the hollow 
square to any point where it is desired to attach 
it to the Unistrut member. The nut has serrated 
teeth which hold it in position when tightened 
with an ordinary wrench. Of particular value as 
a compression or tension member, or for use as 
a strut, column or beam, the Unistrut comes in 
lengths of 16 and 20 feet. It is suitable also for 
use in making storage bins, racks, shelving and 
boxes. Unistrut Products Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Cargoveyor — Especially designed for air 
cargo loading and unloading, though readily 
adaptable to other package conveying appli- 
cations, this equipment consists of an electri- 
cally driven, reversible, endless belt mounted 
on a 4-wheel chassis with a fifth wheel steer- 
ing mechanism,. built in a length of 18 feet, 
and adjustable from a horizontal position to a 
delivery height of 10 ft. 6 in. at an operating 
pitch of 25°. The motor, operated from a 
standard 110-volt single-phase lighting circuit, 





provides power to convey 600 pounds of dis- 
tributed or concentrated load weight at a speed 
of 60 feet per minute. All electric controls are 
completely water and spark proof. The Cargo- 
veyor has a mechanically operated stabilizer 
and will support a static load of 1200 pounds 
at the head end of the boom at the 25° pitch. 
Wheels are General jumbo pneumatics with 
Timken bearings, and an operating light for 
night operations. Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Safety Guards—‘Kleervu” safety guards, 
made of heavy gauge plastic, allowing full 
view of the machine and work, can be shaped 
to any size or contour and are available in a 
number of standard sizes. Wright-Austin Co.., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Four-Angle Drill Grinder—An improved 
model of the super drill grinding attachment 
has a vertical post and provision for accu- 
rately grinding round shank drills in four 
point angles: 49, 59, 60 and 88 degrees. It 
will hold drills from 3/32 to 1-1/16-inch in 
diameter and will sharpen short, medium and 
long twist drills from 114 inch up to and in- 
cluding 11 inches in length. Eliminating all 
guesswork, recessed angle guides eliminate the 
need for a protractor in setting for proper point 
tapers, and the four-angle feature gives prop- 
erly ground points for clean fast work in steel, 
wood or plastics. Crandall Mfg. Co., Los An- 
gele S, Calif. 
231 

Dust Collector—A tubular dust collector 
developed and manufactured by the Dust Filter 
Company, applying the principle of reducing 
the ratio of air volume to filter surface area, 
removes any kind of dangerous and obnox- 
ious dusts from the air arising from any type 
of dust-producing operations. This portable 
is especially adaptable to the requirements of 
buffing machines. No collector bags are used; 
the filter surfaces are tubular in design and 
are bottomless. Dust filtered through them is 
collected in a pan at the bottom of the unit 
and is discharged through a large muffler to 
deaden air noise but with minimum resistance. 
Dust Filter Company, Chicago. 
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Holder Grip—Welders in changing rods from 
one hand to the other will find the rod slips 
less frequently if they are using the new, all 
plastic, four-cornered collar, stubby model elec- 
trode holder designed by Martin Wells of Los 
Angeles and which has now been incorporated 
in the 300 amp. size. Ease in handling is im 
proved through a more positive, convenient grip 
being obtainable on the insulator. At the same 
time it is easier to hold small rods upright and 
away from contact with work for the reason that 
corners of the “mitt-grip’’ keep the holder from 
rolling. Martin Wells, 5886 Compton Ave., 
Los Angeles. 
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Holding Fixtures—Designed to improve the 
tapping of heat-treated aircraft parts, a more 
ethcient type of air-operated holding fixture has 
recently been developed by Indiana’s K. and H 
Corporation. Working on 35 to 40 Ibs. line 
pressure, the fixture operates entirely from the 
“A” surface of the nut, holding it square to the 
axis of the tap. The complete assembly consists 
of a double action air cylinder with a hollow 
plunger permitting chip disposal, plus a pawl 
and indexing mechanism, cam and seat mounted 
on a frame. A coolant pump supplies cutting 
oil to the tap. Production records on several mil- 
lions of these nuts in shops using the fixture 
reveal scrap rejections of less than one one- 
hundredth of one per cent. K. and H. Corpora- 
tion, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Vise—A new speed vise that eliminates run- 
ning in or out on the screw to open or close the 
vise is operated simply by pushing on the body 
of the free jaw which slides on a ratchet screw 
and two precision guide rods to tighten with a 
turn of the handle. The manually operated vise 
is also equipped with a trigger release pawl 


with a 34-inch thread holding the screw with 
spring tension. The vise is ready to close after 
pressure by the finger on the trigger release pre- 
ceded by a single turn of the loose-proof handle. 
Construction of the vise is of alloy-steel, said to 
be even greater than forged capacity. Grand 
Specialties Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Forging Furnace—Using only one-half the 
floor space formerly required by three smaller 
furnaces, this new type Despatch controlled 
atmosphere forging furnace produces 33-1/3 
per cent more than the total combined output 
of the three furnaces previously used, in a 
recent experiment. It utilizes a special four-in- 
row muffle arrangement to keep overall dimen- 
sions to a minimum. less than 12 ft. wide by 
6 ft. deep. Processing hard steel forgings at 
2250° F., this controlled atmosphere furnace 
uses nitrogen gas and handles over 2300 pieces 
per day. Air operated doors shoot open quickly 
to allow fast removal of forgings from roomy, 
convenient-level hearths, making direct-to-press 
handling possible. A single automatic control 
system operates quick-response fuel valves to 
maintain heat accurately in all four muffles 
and is available in all sizes, gas or oil fired. 
Despatch Oven Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Telescopic Towing Handle — Another op- 
tional feature has been added to the Lyon- 
Raymond hydraulic elevating table. Extended, 
the handle provides means for easily moving 
table from place to place. Collapsed, the han- 
dle is below and under the table top where 
it will not interfere with operations involving 
the transfer of materials across the table or the 
support of overhanging pieces. Lyon-Raymond 
Corp., Greene, N. Y. 
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Diesel Generating Plant—A new type 
diesel generating plant designed especially fo, 
use at advanced air bases, delivers 37.5 Kya 
60-cycle current at 240 volts, 3 phase, and 
at 120 and 138 volts, single phase. An unusual 
feature is its ability to operate at outside tem. 
peratures ranging from 67 degrees F below tp 
130 degrees F above zero. Mounted on ; 
may be hauled or skidded to any desired Jo. 
welded I-beam frame, the 5000-pound plan; 
cation and may be operated under any weather 
conditions, louvres on both sides being ad. 
justable for warm or cold climates. The 
alternator, of Bardco design and manufacture 
is a single-bearing flange mounted type and 
connected to the diesel engine by a speciai 
flexible coupling, and exciter is built in and 
of a new type that greatly reduces the over. 
all length of the alternator. A full description 
may be obtained by writing Bardco Mfg. & 
Sales Co,, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Renfroe Clamp—Some of the features of this 
clamp for lifting steel plate are elimination of 
the use of cable sliding through rings or guides 
to actuate the gripping cam, and the inserted 
swivel jaw opposite the gripping cam. Through 
the action of the gripping cam shackle, the 
work is gripped instantly and firmly the mo. 
ment tension is applied to the lift by the crane, 
even though the body of the clamp is ina 
horizontal position. In conjunction with the 
gripping cam, the swivel jaw provides a deeper 
and more secure bite on the plate. All parts of 
the Renfroe clamp are made of steel and are 
available in 1, 1144, 3, 5, 10 and 20 ton 
pacities. Paul Henry Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 
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Awards to employees “in rec- 
ognition” of long and faithful 
service accrue direct and tan- 
gible benefits to management 

greater worker interest 
in the job, stimulation of con- 
structive worker thinking, _ 
duction short cuts and 
proved solidity re- 
lations. 











Send for your copy 
of “Employee Serv- 
ice Award Systems”, 
a study of the na- 
tion's executive opin- 
ion and experience 
illustrating tested 
techniques in build- 
ing sound labor rela- 
tions. 


“The Robbins Company 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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STAINLESS STEEL 
WELDING RODS 
SATISFACTION 
in SERVICE 


Jor 


We recommend Johnston Stain- 
less Steel Welding Rods for 
maintenance and repair of ma- 
chinery. You will get a fine job 
that will greatly increase the 
life of your equipment. 






















USE MAILWAY 
BANKING 


No matter what your working 
hours, or where you live, you can 
bank conveniently—By Mail. 
Nine times out of ten, a postage 
stamp will do all your routine 
banking and save you time and 
trouble. More and more people 
are opening Mailway accounts 
because they can do their banking 
when most convenient, night or 
day. Our Mailway envelopes and 
forms make this service easy, safe. 


Open a Mailway Account by mail 


CROCKER FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN on eee ae 
Cabfermias Obkst Yalional Bank 

ONE MONTGOMERY STREET 
Member Federal Bepesit tasurance Corporation 
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Welding Students and Beginners—<Avail- 
able for vocational training schools and to be- 
ginners, a 46-page illustrated bulletin describ- 
ing in simple and understandable language 
how to assemble a welding or cutting outfit, 
entitled “Setting Up a Victor Welding or 
Cutting Unit” is offered by the Victor Equip- 
ment Company, San Francisco. 
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Preco Fans—An 8-page booklet entitled 
“What is a Fan Car?,” is fully illustrated and 
written understandably, yet scientifically ex- 
plains how the application of forced air circu- 
lation in a standard refrigerator car by Preco 
fans increases efficiency of the car in refrig- 
erator, heater, vented and precooling service. 
This information will be of special interest to 
railroads, refrigerator car companies, shippers, 
meat packers, growers of perishable foods, 
dairy producers and all others trying to achieve 
better methods in the transportation of per- 
ishables. Preco, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Motorola Directory—A 72-page directory of 
over 1050 emergency radio communications 
licensees which took over four years to com- 
pile, is published by the Galvin Manufactur- 
ing Company. Included are not only county 
maps of all the states showing the locations of 
the stations, but the types of equipment which 
each of the several services are using, to- 
gether with their assigned call-letters, and 
output power. Over 750 different municipal 
and county police departments, 200 state po- 
lice departments, and 100 special emergency, 
forestry and fire department FCC licensed sta- 
tions are tabulated by states and cities. Calvin 
Mtg. Co., Chicago. 
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Chrysler Oilite Catalog—A new 168-page 
catalog of powder metal bearing parts contains 
load-charts, mechanical drawings, pertinent en- 
gineering data and section devoted to photo- 
graphs and descriptive material on the complete 
line of Oilite products. Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 

1762 
Collet Chucks—Erickson Steel Co. has pub- 
lished a new bulletin about their precision 
collet chucks and related tools, clearly illustrated 
with price lists. Erickson Steel Co., Cleveland, 
Obio. 

1763 
Productimeters—A circular describing the 
various models of Productimeters is available, 
put out by the Durant Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


1764 

Taylor Tubes—The new Taylor tube catalog 
8 now ready for circulation. Not only is full 
information on all tubes manufactured by the 
tm in the pre-war days included wherever 
these are still in production, but also some of 
the newer tubes now available and developed 
% a result of the war demands. Some 22 pages 
ae devoted entirely to tube characteristics, and a 
large portion of the catalog contains technical 
information on transmitters and tubes used in 
his application. Taylor Tubes, Inc., Chicago. 


1765 

Diesel Engines—"’The Story of the Diesel” is 
abooklet written in non-technical, easy-to-read 
style, telling of the postwar future of the diesel, 
i many fields of application, advantages over 

types of power and the growth of the in- 
dustry. Diesel Engine Manufacturers Asso., 
Chicago, 
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Metal Cleaning—The technique of preparing 
metal surfaces for low temperature silver braz- 
ing is described in a booklet prepared by Kel/t 
Products Inc., Los Angeles. 


1767 
Wire and Strip Mill Furnaces—Bulletin 418 
describes Rockwell wire and strip mill furnaces 
illustrating the different types of furnaces. 
W. S. Rockwell Company, New York, N. Y. 


1768 
Roof Coatings—Written in questions and 
answers, this 11-page booklet, ‘‘Stormtight and 
the A B C’s of Roof Coatings’’ covers needed 
information on the subject. L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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Construction Bulletin—A comprehensive pic- 
ture story of the fabrication and erection of gas 
holders, storage tanks, processing vessels, and 
other structures is contained in General Bul- 
letin G-45, showing the company’s production 
and erection facilities in action and illustrating 
in detail many of the products. Stacey Bros. Gas 
Construction Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Air-True" Steel—A new illustrated folder 
describing a non-deforming flat ground stock 
desirable in close tolerance work, especially in 
heat treating now available to assure high accu- 
racy in jigs, gages, fixtures, tools, punch and 
die facings and small precision parts. Known 
as “Air-True,” this high quality steel is avail- 
able in all standard stock sizes. Simonds Wor- 
den White Co., Dayton, O. 
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Cutting Information—A. small book entitled 
“An Index to Cutting Information,” written 
after a survey on the cutting of masonry mate- 
rials and refractories, is published by the Clipper 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


1772 

Grinding Questions—‘1(1 Grinding Ques- 
tions Answered” is the title of a 12-page guide 
to better grinding put out by the Simonds Wor- 
den White Company. This booklet invites fur- 
ther questioning for individual grinding prob- 
lems and provides write-in forms at the back of 
the book. Questions have been carefully selected 
and answered by one who has had a lifetime 
experience in the development, manufacture and 
application of grinding wheels. Simonds Wor- 
den White Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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Machine Tools— "The Art of Generating with 
a Reciprocating Tool" is the title of a new pub- 
lication which discusses the application of a 
reciprocating tool to the production of a great 
variety of miscellaneous shapes and parts. It is 
a basic treatise on the art of generating, as per- 
formed by a reciprocating tool, with all the 
variations made possible by different combina- 
tions of rotative and transverse movements of 
work and cutting tools, in any direction required 
and in any angular relationship. There are 138 
illustrations, among which are a variety of ex- 
ternal and internal surfaces that can be machined 
to extremely close tolerances. The Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co., Springfield, Vermont. 


1774 

Die-less Duplicating—A new 40-page edition 
of a catalog entitled, “The Di-Acro System of 
Di-Less Duplicating,” containing illustrations 
and information concerning the latest models of 
all Di-Acro precision machines, has just been 
issued. O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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You can depend upon Redington to 
make immediate delivery of 
these sturdy, 100% accurate 
Counters, aptly called “Watchdogs 
of Production.” They count up to 
24,000 an hour . . . are available in 
models for many types of machines 
and industrial installations . . . are 
fully guaranteed. Write today for 
the new Catalog. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


118 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Vibration Control—The control of harmful 
drop hammer vibration is explained in a new 
bulletin through the use of Korfund vibration 
isolating equipment. The bulletin points out 
that unchecked vibration from heavy machinery 
can crack firebrick and loosen refractory linings 
in nearby furnaces, weaken building walls and 
ceilings, destroy the accuracy of adjacent pre- 
cision machinery, impair the health and efh- 
ciency of workers, and shorten the useful life 
of the impact machine itself. Photographs and 
drawings show how these costly effects can be 
permanently eliminated by mounting the ma- 
chines on steel spring isolators. The Korfund 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, New York. 


1776 

Stainless Steel Fastening Devices—The All- 
metal Screw Products Co. has issued a com- 
prehensive 82-page engineering catalog to assist 
designers, engineers, and other plant executives 
to select the right size and type of non-corrosive 
fastening device for any particular job. A brief 
introduction to stainless steel, stock sizes and 
physical dimension of various bolts, cap screws, 
nuts, pipe fittings, etc., is included, and a sec- 
tion is devoted to engineering tables and data. 
Allmetal Screw Products Co., New York, N.Y. 


1777 

Welding Rod—Bulletin 345-W on Amsco 
Toolface has just been issued. This new weld- 
ing rod was developed to save time and reduce 
costs in making, salvaging and altering cutting 
tools, and for hardsurfacing operations where 
extreme hardness and resistance to shock and 
corrosion are required. American Brake Shoe 
Company, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


1778 

Corrosion in Unit Heaters—A 12-page book- 
let describing corrosion and its influence on unit 
heaters and their efficient operation, and con- 
taining technical information and illustrations 
of cast iron ‘‘fin’’ type unit heaters and installa- 
tion views, has been published by D. J. Murray 
Manufacturing Co., Wausau, Wise. 
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Tangent Bender—A bulletin providing data 
on the single wing, double wing and the newly 
developed stretch wing Tangent bender ma- 
chines, with important engineering information, 
special features, product shapes and designs that 
can be formed in a single operation, has just 
been released by Struthers Wells Corporation, 
Titusville, Pa. 


1780 
Pumps—Two new bulletins; one, “Publication 
AQB400-1,” describing the Fairbanks-Morse oil 
lubricated turbine pump, and the other, “ABQ- 
500.1,” dealing with the Niagara propeller 
pumps put out by the same firm, have recently 
come off the press. In each case the bulletins are 
thoroughly illustrated so that the reader may 
have as clear an idea of the pump’s operation as 
possible. The turbine pumps can be fitted for 
either oil or water lubrication, and each modifi- 
cation is so designed that it may be driven by 
electric motor, Diesel or gasoline engine, or 
steam turbine. The vertical propeller pump’s 
application is especially suitable for large ca- 
pacity, low head pumping operations such as in 
flood control or irrigation service. This type is 
available in sizes from 8 in. to 48 in. for ca- 
pacities up to approximately 60,000 g.p.m. and 
heads up to 40 feet. Larger pumps can be built 


as required. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Pomona, 
Calif, 


1781 
Nickel Plating—The Udylite process of bright 
nickel plating is described and illustrated in a 
6-page bulletin just out. The Udylite Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 
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1782 1783 
Chemical Methods for Cleaning——A new Strom Metal Balls—A new catalog price lis 
folder, “Labor Saving Chemical Methods for has just been released on Strom chrome steel, 
Cleaning, Paint Stripping and Corrosion Re- brass, bronze, monel metal and stainless ste] 
moval in the Shipbuilding Industry,” has been balls by the Strom Steel Ball Company, Cicero 
published by Turco Products, Inc., Los Angeles. __ Illinois. 
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29 A Partial List of Cabco Containers 


’|| When You Think in Big Terms... ei =. ec 


8 , mE — 
x0 any, —~— St 


ver CABCO TUB BASKETS SLICED Unitized COVERS 
3 - . 2 " For potatoes, sprouts, For all fruit and vege- 
31 When you think in big terms—acres of lettuce or thousands of water peas & other vegetables. _ table containers. 


69 heaters—then you necessarily turn from the ‘“‘one-wheel express” to 

66 | }upid transit and modern containers. Like operating a railroad, designing SS 

ae! pod building shipping containers is a job for experts. For more than sixty Ie a 
ears Cabco have specialized in wooden containers. Their experience 


AN hovers everything from a flour barrel to a furnace crate. Cabco containers ALL-BOUND BOXES CABCO BARRELS 








bred . d f * Si ? ~— . Thin wood veneer, Tight or slack barrels 
esigned for maximum protection with the minimum tare weight. stiiched with:stet wire. anch kexs. made from 


- No hammer, no nails Douglas Fir for anything 
mm Whether your shipments are local or global, it will pay you to investigate needed—open or close {rom sugar to soap, mo- 


h : with bare hands. lasses to vinegar. 
Z ¢ many advantages which may be afforded through the use of Cabco 
Distributors of sawn shook for all fruit and 


hontainers. Such investigation will incur no obligation, of course. vegetable containers 


CALIFORNIA BARREL CO., Ltd. 


Since 1883 


CA 4 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 

co fe TAI te & K § Offices: 2581 E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
ESI G e £01 Dooley Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
7 N E D T ie] F ! T — E N G l N E E R E D T oO 4 4 (©) T E ¢ T Plants: Arcata, San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif 
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SIFTER 
MIXERS 


HERE’S HOW 


S-A 


ENGINEERS 


Showing REDLERS feeding various 

chemical ingredients into battery of two 
sifter-mixer machines. Note the versatility of 
shape and compactness of the vertical closed- 
circuit system made possible by REDLERS. 


@ When it comes to handling chemicals maintaining exact proportions of each. The 
intended for exact formulas, there can be no 
mistakes! That’s why S-A engineers recom- 
mended REDLER Conveyor-Elevators for the 
operation shown here. 


REDLER self-cleaning feature prevents par- 
ticles from remaining in the conveyor to 
adulterate succeeding mixes and their sealed, 
dust-tight casings keep materials absolutely 
Because the REDLER serves as an accurate free of contamination. 

proportioning feeder, it is used to feed mea- Full information on similar systems adapted 
sured volumes of various chemical ingredients, to your operations is available on request. 








